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The voucher traiiaing program for Work incentive 
Program (WXN) clients described within this interim report is a 
system for providing occupational training to clients through 
entitlements rather than direct service (client and trainer are in a 
direct relaticnshlp facilitated by the agency)* The basic program 
objective^ discussed in the introduction^ is to maadmijse the extent 
to which clients make occupational decisions^ selecting the type of 
training vhich they feel is most suitable (in a vocational school or 
on the job) and negotiating for training without intercession by HIN 
but within the context of existing statutes^and program guidelines. 
Part 1 describes the procedures In administering the voucher program 
and the rcle of the WIN staff and includes (1) the program design^ 
(2) the voucher process^ (3) special nounsellng and information 
system^ and (4) staff gualif icatlon and training. Part II deals with 
administrative considerations bearing on the feasibility of the 
vouch^rlng system and contains selected empirical findings from 
program field tests conducted between 1974 and 1976 In Portland^ 
Oregon and Baltimore, Maryland. Comparisons are made between 
yoachered (institutional and OJT) and regular cliefits with respect to 
demographic characteristics, training occupations, school and/or 
enployer characteristics, length and cost of training, and training 
coBpietlon rates. Complete findings and a summary of findings are 
included along with sample copies of a voucher and other program 
materials. (IH) 
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INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUNO 



The WIN program u%m% a variety of ways to achieve Its ulclmata 
goal of perrranent and produetlve employment for former welfare reeiplents. 
Among the most Importint methodb of preparing WIN ellentf for the labor 
force Is skill training, ejcher In Institutional vocational training program 
Of through on-the-job training (OJT) . There li evidence from previous 
resea rch i however J that there Is room for rniprovement In the WIN 
tra I nl ng fynct i on , to a 11 ow c I lents more frequent ly to acquire ikllli 
which wMl move them out of a secondary labor force which Ii character lied 
by short-term job tenure and frequent periods of extended unemployment. 

Several factori might be combined to Improve training opportunities 
for WIN clients* to ffake them competitive In the more stable segments of 
the iabor force. Among these factori are greater client commitment to 
training ('*mot i vat ion/' Involvement, etc.): and a helghtend sensa among 
training suppliers of the needs of the community and of students. The 
voucher program for skill training is designed to utilize both of these 
resources . 

The argument has been made that a characteristic of many welfare 
recipients li that they lack confidence in their ability to succeed, and 
that low lelf-esteem and expectations of failure can frustrate attempts 
to overcame one's disadvantaged position* One means of countering clients' 
unfavorable self-images might be to Increase their sense of control over 
their own lives, A training program In which the client has real and 
major decision-making power would be likely to engage his Involvement 
and commitment, which in turn would result In a gfeater like 11 hood of 
successful completion of training. Such an outcome would combine two 
aovantages: the experience of success; and more adequate preparation 
for entry Into the labor market. 

The argun^nt that increasing competition among suppl iers of 
training would result In greater sensitivity to students' nee s rests 
on the assumption that, If a student can withhold training funds from 
unresponsive tralnerSp they will change In desirable directions rather 
than risk losing business, A program In which the client himself chooses 
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from a variety of tpainers the one which best lerves hrs needs might, 
therefore, have the effect of Increasing the overall quality of training 
available to WIN enents. 

There li still another gipect to the qi .ttion of broadening the 
rmge of ivailible training opportuni t les . Current prictlces in which 
training arrangements exist for a limited range of occupations by a limited 
number of schoois or employers may have the effect of moving clienti 
into training for which they have neither abilitlei nor intereiC, merely 
because the particular training slots for which WIN hai contracted are 
available. Under a voucher system In which training arrangements are 
made by the clients themselves and funds are commftted on an Individual 
basis, this problem might be lessened, 

in the abstract, vouchering Is a system of delivering services 
In which those who are to be the ultimate consumers are provided not 
with direct service, hut instead with an entitlement, to be spent where 
and how the consumers themselves choose^' 

In the WIN voucher training program, the participant is provided 
with a letter of Introduction (the "voucher") to prospective trainers 
establfshing the client's bona f jdei , and e^cplaining the program and 
the terms under which the skill training Is to be provided. 

Structurally, vouchering amounts to changing the relationships 
among agency, program participant, and the provider of services. More 
traditional service delivery systems have the agency In an intermediary 
position between suppliers and participants, Vouchering reorganizes 
this arrangement, putting the client and the suppi ler in a direct, 
nonmedlated relationship, and recasting the agency's reipons I b I I I ty into 
facilitation of that relationship. 

From the clients' point of view, the essence of the WIN voucher 
training program is to rf^ximlie the extent to which they take over the 
process of making occupational decisions , selecting the type of training 
which they feel is TOSt suitable, and negotla' iatlng for training without 
intercession by WIN. This basic objective has set the terms of the design 

^Vouchering Is not an entirely new Idea. Among other examples, 
the Gl Bill Is a voucher system; some types of college scholarships are 
another case; and so is the food stamp program. 



of the program* It is alio the case, hovjevers that the vfigGherfng will 

be carried out In the context of an existing let of itatutei and WIN 

program guidelines* The procedures for adminliterlng the voucher program 

and the WIN staff role In the prograni which are deiyribed in Part 1 of 

this document represent an attempt to balance these two considerations* 

The procedurei also reflect experience gathered during a limited 

nuniber of actual field tests of the syitemj funded by the Dipartment of 

Labor and copducted by the Bureau of Social Science Research, In Portland^ 

Oregon, and Baltiirore, Maryland, between 197^ and 1976* While theie tests 

have not been definitive of the feasibility of vouchered training In WIN, 

they have provided valuable operating experience which has resulted In 

several modifications of soff^ of the administrative details of the system* 

A description of the tests and a summary presentation of empirical finding 

are presented In Part li of this document* 

There are variety of benefits which might reasonably be expected 

to result from voucher I ng skill training in WIN, An^ng them are theses 

putting decl s lon^making , negotiating and purchasing power Into 
the hands of the consumers of training fray Increase the 1 Ikel i = 
hood that Individual client needs will be met adequately; 

allowing a client to choose a trainer in terms of his or her 
own needs, without limiting the options to those rrade available 
by WIN, may broaden his or her occupational and training 
opportuhl t les ^ 

the client's meaningful participation in decisions about his or 
her own life may Increase skills In dealing with a variety of 
institutions, and enhance his or her self-esteem, sense of 
efficacy, and commitment to the accompl i shrant of his or her 
goa 1 s ; 

the client's power to give or withhold payment from a supplier 
of skill training fray have the result that trainers will become 
more responsive to client needs and wishes In order to attract 
voucher training money; and 

shifting to clients some of the responsibility for arranging for 
training might reduce the workloads of WIN staff, so that they 
would be able to divert their energies to other productive 
activities within the program. 



^Thls experience is reported at several points in the following 

pages . 
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PART \i 0E5IGN AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES FOR A VOUCHER SYSTtH 
FOR SKILL TWINING IN THE WORK iNClNTlVE PROGRAH 

A. THE DESIGN OF THE VOUCHER PROGRAM 

All WIN regiiCrants who are AFDC recfplenEs are el; nble to 
parCleipate in the voueher progrim if they wish to do so. Voucher 
c) lenCi are entitled co all zb.m servi iS normally providC'd to elfents 
of the WIN program^ Each clienC will be informed of his or her ellgi^ 
biMty at the eirHest practicable time after the program Vs established. 
For new WINclientSt will ordinarily be ac intake or during 

appralial. For others, this will be upon recall from the pool of 
unassigned recipients* or upon completion of another WIN component to 
which they have already been assigned^ 

Length of Training 

I n genera 1 * vouehe r e li an ts a re en t i 1 1 ed to the opt imum length 
of training needed to prmpmrB them for full participation In their 
trafning occupations^ In the Portland and Baltimore field tests* 
participants were allowed up to one year for institutional training, 
and ai nany as eight weeks In e^-cess of the maximum permlisable time 
for OJT as defined by the DOT code for the occupation In quest ion^3 
Ordinarily, the length of i "^s t i tu 1 1 ona 1 training will be governed by 
the institution's normal course length and course sequence^ The length 
of OJT will be determfned the same way It regularly Is In the local WIN 
ju r i sd i c t i on , 

Types of Training A|la?/ed 

Voucher program participants may elect training eith n a 
vocational school or on the job, 

^Contrary to some eMpectat Ions* the length of training did not 
In fact reach these maxima. The average length of institutional training 
In Portland Wiis eight months; that In Baltimore was considerably shorter* 
The average OJT in Portland was for seven months » or nine weeks longer 
than the average for ''regular'' WIN OJT there. At the same time, howeverj 
the overall one-year limit had the effect of eliminating from eligibility 
a number of occupations which were otherwise reasonable training possi- 
bllitles. Practical limits on the research effort precluded a te*?! ot 
the effects of longer permissible training periods. 
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it is consistent with the go^ 1 of maximizing the client'i freedom 
of choice not to impose any restrlctioni on training rrode , and that was 
Che procedure followed In the field tests. There are some specific 
considerations which local offices may wish to attend in this connect ion, 
however, 

P^£ t =J I ffte s tjj d y_ . - - Vou c he r clients might elect to undertike 
training on a part-time schedule, so long as the training can be completed 
within the time allowed, and the school or OJT employer agrees to the 
arrangement* There was rather substantial demand for part-time inscitu^ 
t i pna i training in the field tests, especially in Baltifnore, It is 
likely that t+ivc kind of arrangement would be particularly attractive 
to volunteer clients. 

Remedial educa t isn , ^^Remed la 1 education rr^y be a necessary 
first step In acquifing occupational skills for many clients. In view 
of the overall objective of WIN training as _sjii_n training, it was thought 
in the field tests that It would be inconsistent to provide vouchers 
to be used exclusively for remedial classroom Instruction. However, in 
cases In which a training Institution's course sequence included a 
remedial educational component ^ the voucher could be used for that 
education, as well as for specific occupational training. Further, 
if a school or an OJT employer required the GED as a condition of 
eligibility for training, the client was allowed up to 13 weeks («)^ to 
complete work for the GED, 

Wo r k Expe r_[ynce . I n some c I rcymstances p it may be useful for 
a client to participate In a Work Experienca component before reaching 
a final decision on his training occupation or before undertaking 
training. Clients In the field tests who wished to do SO were entitled 
to up to 13 weeks' Work Exper lence(^^) , 

Correspondence courses ^ ^^Haklng the vouchers available for 
correspondence courses follows from the objective of broadening the 
client's training options as much as possible. Vouchers could be used 
for correspondence courses in the Portland field test. While there was 
fairly li'^tle demand for at-home training there, it leems a potentially 



' "■ i Voucher procedures which are explicitly in conformity with 
existing Federal WIN regulations are designated with (-0- 



valuable additional training resoufcei tspeciilly for voluntaers, for 
clients In rural or semi^rural ppofrims, or for those In Jurlsd let ions 
with relatively pestricted training opportunities. It would require 
special arrangen^nts for payment of fees and periodic aasassmant of 
client performance^ but they arm not necessarily complex arrangements. 
In cases In which a course Involves a brief ptrlod (fewer th ,n four 
weeks, for instance) of study outside the state, the local office may 
wish to coniider also using the voucher for the costs of transportation 
to and from the training site and for maintenance during the on-site 
t ra Inl ng. 

Combined ijistitut lohal training and QJT , — Inst I tut f ona 1 training 
and OJT may be combined in several ways* so long as the training Is 
completed within the overall time limit: 

- the participant might undertake OJT and Institutional training 
sImuUaneeusly, so long as s/he Is able to arrange it with 

the vendors Invol ved; 

^ If the participant and employer agree that the OJT should be 

supplemented by Job^ralated Institutional training^ the participant 
might attend training classes dyrlng the work day or In free 
timet so long as no more than Z5 percent of the classroom 
training takes place before the OJT starts (^^) ; 

- the two kinds of training might be undertaken in sequence* 

Qcc upa t l_Qn i_ for Wh I c h T ra l_n_l n_g is All owe d 

In the field tests, vouchers could be used for training in any 
occupation which the client chose, so^Jong as It could be completed 
In one year, and there was a reasonal/le e^^pectitlon that s/he would be 
employable at the completion of training. With respect to OJT, then^ 
current restrict Ions on occupations were In force. In addition, OJT 
vouchers could not be used for Jobs for which the starting hourly wage 
rate was less than the Federal minimum wage or, where higher, the rate 
prevailing for that occupation in the local area. 

5\/ouchers could not be used for OJT in any cr the following 
occupa 1 1 ons ^ 

- occupations dependent on a commission as the primary 
source of Incomei 

- sewing machine operators In the garment and apparel Industry 
(SIC 2300); 

bartenders; 

- intermittent seasonal occupations; 
profeiilonal occupations requiring licenses; or 

- occupations which do not require specific training as a 
prerequisite to employment , or for which fewer than four 
weeks' training is required. 
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An Important fiiut hmrm Is whather proviiloni for aiientlally 
unrestrleted ocoupatf^nal cholcei are likely to generate an unusually 
high proportion of '*unrea I Ut I or *'unsu! cabled training plans. 
Experience with Che field tests iuggests tYmt this Is not likely 
to be B problem^ and mty Indeed result In a better fit of oc€upatl<^ 
and el lent. The avaMabllfty to voycher client! of systematic self- 
assessment counseling (see Section C below) Is an additional structural 
safeguard cgalnst this possibility. 

El Iqfbl I Ity of Vendors 

In the field tests* there were no restrict ions on the types of vendors 
(publ tc/pr I vate, profit/nonprofit) to which the voucher could be taken. 

There are two reasonable, though quite opposed^ poiltlons which 
might be taken on the eligibility of particular Individual training 
veridors* One position Is that any vendor willing to accept a voucher should 
be eligible to do so. This follows from the goals of maximliing freedom 
of client choice and mfnimlzmg agency involvement in training arrange^ 
ments. The primary objection to this approach Is that it offers no 
means of control over the quality of training being recelyed by cl tents , 
and could put the government Into the business of supporting some 
fradulent trainers. x 

At the other eKtreme Is the poiltlon that the vducher program 
should compile its own list of "acceptable" training vendors who are 
able to satisfy sgme set of criteria on quality of training. However, 
a strong objection to this poss lb 1 1 1 ty !i a practical onei to establish 
a special accreditation system would require a good deal of timej this 
is likely to be an especially serious probl^ when It comes to compiling 
an exhaustive list of employers to be accredited, and most particularly 
In iarge cities. 

On balance, the first seems the better alternative, and even 
offers some addi t lonal des i rable poisibi I Itles. For one thing« Increasing 
competition among training vendors, by not limiting an "approved" list 
to the best schools or to employers who have made OJT positions available 
to WIN In the past, may encourage efforti by all (and perhaps especially 
vocational schools) to offer n«re satiifactory programs. For another, 
it will allow the utilization for OJT of employers who for one reason or 
another have not previously participated in WIN OJT. 
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jn g%nmf&\ i thmnt voucheri may be commicted to any vocational 
school or employer In the meCropolitan area 1 icenied to do 
buitness In the Jur lidict ion. Howeveri with particular respect to 
OJT^ a voucher may not be coffiffii ttad to any employer who it I fited In 
the Oepaftment of Labor's "Joint Consolidated List of Debarred; Ineligible, 
and Suspended Contractors;" nor to an employar who Is currently struck 
or who has locked out his employees C^*') - 

PaymenCi, Allowtncast Social Services , 
and Reimbursements 

WIN allowances for t ra in I ng^re latad expenses and (in the case 
of institutional training) Incentive paymen ts- are the same for voucher 
clients as they are for any regular WIN cliant In i ni t I t u t i ona 1 training 
or OJT • Similarly, voucher trainees are eligible for all social 
services which are aval labia to regular trainees {^") , 

Trainers will be reimbursed for the o^t^s of vouchered training 
at the same rate as chay ara for regular WIN training, Vocational 
schools Will be relmbursad for iOO percent of the cost of tuition, books, 
and sypplif4^ (^'^) « OJT employars will ba ralmbursad for the cost of 
training C-);^ In addition^ an OJT employer will be reimbursed for 100 
percent of the paid time which a client spends away from work in agreed^ 
upon Job^^related training classes^ togathar with any tuition costs th 
employer may incur 

Trainers and WIN staff will follow normal WIN procedures for 
invoicing, varlflcatlon of attendance, and routine regular foilow^up 
once training has begun. 



^Untll recently, up to one-half the product of the hourly rate of 
pay the hours worked per week, and the to*.al weeks of training, 

i 5 
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S , THE VOUCHER PROCESS 

Tha following section Is a daicrlptlon of the proceis and 
sequanee by which cllants enter the voucher lystemp develop training 
planSf and arrange for the training. 

P re 1 1 mj na r y 0 r J e n ta t I en 

All clients are given an Initial general deseriptlon of the 
voucher progrim» as a new option available to them In WIN. This 
description forms part of a inore general orientation to the regular 
WIN program. It may be useful also to provide each registrant 
with a brief written description of the voucher program for later 
reference. One possibility Is shown in Appendix K 

Those who are Interested In exploring further the posslbllitlef 
of part Icl pa t Inq In the voucher program are given a more detailed 
description of the program^ their rights and respons ib! 1 1 1 iei as 
participants, and the special counseling and Information services which 
will be available to them. 

Following the more detailed orientation^ and once the registrant 
becomes an AFDC recipient, each client decides whether s/he wishes to 
proceed as a voucher program participant or Instead to enter another 
WIN component (or to leave WIN» In the case of volunteer clients). A 
vDucher program slot will be set aside for each person who elects to 
undertake vouchered training. 

The Peels lon-Ha king and Training 
Search Period 

fach voucher client is allowed a reasonable period In which to 
accomplish several tasks! complete (or revise) a WIN E^loyablllty 
Plan, decide on a training occupatlonp choose the type of training 
(OJT or Institutional training, or a combination of types), seek t 
tfafnlng position, and secure an agreement to train. 

In the field tests, program participants were allowed up to 
fix weeks for these activities, in a few cases, the period was extended^ 
when the training search was unavoidably delayed by cl rcumstanees beyond 
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the cllent-s control, such ai illnessj when a eUent wis wfthin a few 
days of cofflplatlng a training arrangement; and whan there ware delays 
on the part of WIH staff in completing formal contract Irig procedures. 
In order to avoid penal liing clients for agency delays in contr&.cing 
QpcrdtionSi the l!mit on the decl s ion-maklng and search period might 
best apply Just to the completion of all stages through the securing 
of the Pral imlnary Agreement to train. 

While ilx weeks was ample time for clients to make these 
arrangements for Institutional training It was* by WIN staff and client 
accountSt too short for OJTj especially In the low^demand labor fnarket 
In which each vouchered OJT test was made. Local afflces rmy prefer to 
specify a longer search time for OJT. 

Dec i s 1 on-mi kl ng , Because for many clients the voucher program 
will Involve unfamiliar activities, and In order to aid them In reaching 
decisions on training, several special services were inade aval I able which 
clients were strongly encouraged (but not required) to use. In 
keeping with the goal of maximizing the client's Independence of the 
agency in reaching his decisions, the structuring of this ?;ystem Is 
highly client-centered and client-determined. This entails 
corresponding changes in the work of the WIN staff member * who assumes 
the role of facllftator of clients' exploration of themielves and their 
training and work prospects, not that of gylde or decl s ion=makw r . 

The special counseling and Information iystem has four major 
componenti. iach of these components Is described in more decarl in 
Section C below. To summarize theni; 

- self-assessment counsel Ing* in which the client alone or 
together with a WIN staff member explores his or her interests, 
aversions, aipi rations, and preparation, as each bears on 

his or her potential role in the labor force; 

- a locally-sensitive labor market Information system dei Igned 
to be utilized by the client, which Includes inforr^tion on 
Job structure and con ten tj local employment outlooks, modal 
entry routes, and other such job=related matters, 

- a list of local training resourcesg including all vocational 
schools and all employers licensed to do business In the 

J ur Isd Ic t ion; 

- an effective exposure to techniques of successful training 
search. Including Information on leeking specific resources; 

the presentation of one's self, job history, and qua 1 ! f Icat ions ; 
and ways In which to secure an agreement to provide training. 
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The client may use this lyitem to the mxtmnt s/hm wishes and 
f©r as long ss s/he feels Is necessapy (Including not at all), so long 
as all arrange^nts for training are completed within the time i Hotted. 

Training seareh.^^When the client feels that s/ht Is rejdy to 
'proceed with the active search for e tpalnrng aprangement* the voucher 
Itself Is Issued, together with copies of the appropriate Preliminary 
Afreement form to be completed by the potantlal trainer (see Appendix 11 
for examples} , 

It Is the pesponslbl I Ity of the client, using whatever methods 
s/he chooses, to locate a vocational school or OJT employer (or both) 
able and wMlIng to provide training In the cllent^s choice of occupa- 
tion, and to negotiate the terns of the tPainlng. 

Voucher clients will be encoupaged to make as wide an exploration 
of tpafnlng possibilities as they feel fs necessary, fn order to aid In 
the pegular and dfUgent search for a training sltyation, and so that !t 
does not become an undue financial burden, each client will pecelve a 
payment to help offset lunch and tpansportat Ion expenses associated 
with the seapch.7 |n addition, SAU child care duping the inarch pep! od 
has been reported In the field tests to be of valuable additional help 
during th'^ search. 

Job search payments and child cape begin when the active 
training search begins, and end when a training situation has been 
appanged, when the client leaves the vouchep ppogram for some reason, 
or when the s/he ejchausts the decis fon-makl ng and search pepiod. 

Reserved vouchers . ■^^Voucher slots may be reserved for clients 

who have secuped Preilmlnary Agreen^nts, under ceptain cl pcumstances; 

^ the requlpement by any vendop that the trainee have the GED 
In opder to enpol I In the training course In question, lo 
lorg as the required GID work can be completed within 13 
weeks (resepved fop up to 13 weeks, and not counted against 
the overan tota! entitlement for t paining); 



in Poptland, vouchep clients wepe allowed up to 12*50 per day 
fop these expenses. Providing bus tickets (op tokens) or gas voucheps 
might be a reasonable, though oniy paptlal, alternative. 
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- tht client wishes to be In Work E^parlence prior to making a 
final decision on the training occupation or before beginning 
training (reierved for up to 13 weeks, and not counted against 
the general entitlement for training); 

^ the start of trapnlng will be delayed for other reaions , such 
ai the baglnnlng of a samestar; 

- the start of training will be delayed due to other clrcumstunces 
beyond the client's control, such as Illness or the need for 
medical or dental care. 

Uncornmltted vouchers ,^*! f the client hai been unable to secure 

a Preliminary Agreement to train within the allotted time (with permlssabia 

extensions)! or whenever s/he becomes discouraged and wishes to leave the 

voucher project^ s/he will be reassigned to regular WIN status and will 

be allowed to develop and pursue a new Employabl 1 1 ty Plan Just as Is 

any new WIN registrant, without penalty for participation in the voucher 

project , 

Tra I ning Agreemgnts and Contracts 

Preliminary agreements , =^"An employer or training Instftytion 
who wishes to provide training for a voucher client will complete and 
sign the appropriate Preliminary Agreement indicating the Intention 
to enter Into a contract with WIN* Depending on the kind of training, 
the Items to be negotiated between the trainer and the client (and 
to be included in the Preliminary Agreement) will differ slightly. 

In the case of Insti tutlpnal training , the Preilmlnary Agreement 
should specify the training occupation, the proposed starting date, 
the total weeks of training, the total classroom hours of training, 
and the estimated cost of books and supplies, (See Appendix II.)' 

In the case of OJT . the Preliminary Agreement should specify 
the training occupation, the proposed starting date, the total weeks 
of training, the starting rate of pay, the employers* agreement to hire 
the client prior to training, and the Intention to retain him or her 
as a regulor employee following successful completion of the training 
(so long as the employee continues to perform satisfactorily on the 
Job), (See Appendix fi,) 

Should a client wish to arrange for some combination of mstitu^ 
clonal training and OJT, s/he will secure a Preliminary Agreement from 
each of the trainers involved In the proposal. 
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When Che Preliminary Agreement has been completed, the client 
wM 1 return a ilgned copy of It to WIN for reyleWp In pfeparatlon for 
concluilon of a final contract between WIN and the trainer. 

Reylr#^ p rocess and cr I terU .^-^Each Prallmfnary Agreement will 
be reviewed by the Voucher Unit staff (see Section D below) for conformity 
to voucher program guidelines and state WIN regulations. In the field teits, 
only those Preliminary Agreements which ippaared to WIN staff to exceed 
voucher program guidelines wera referred for review by the local office 
nanager. Training plans which w«xjld cost In excess of $2^500 for 
institutional training or $3,800 for OJT were referred for review to the 
State and Regional offices of WIN, as well. These cost figures were 
not absolute eel 1 1 ngs— many training plans which were reviewed had 
sufficient merit to justify their higher cost. The review did, however, 
allcw for a greater degree of administrative control over the costs of 
vouchered training. 

The question of the circumstances under which an indlvlduai 
train Ina plan should be subject to review In terms of Its general 
•'suitability" for the particular client In question Is a complex one. 
It Is consistent with the logic of the voucher system, however, that 
clients not only be allowed to make their own decisions and choices » 
but truly be able to act upon them . This principle Is violated when 
admlnlstratofs reserve final Judgen^nt on the suitabtilty of individual 
proposals. When this kind of final Judgement Is the province of the WIN 
administrator, the ''voucher" program becomes in actuality only a ieg^ 
work program from the client's perspective. Nonetheless, WIN has 
responsibilities for the expenditure of public monies which must also be 
taken Into account. Clearly, each administrator will arrive at his or 
her c*yn criteria for final judgement on training plans. It would defeat 
the purposes of the voucher program, h^ever. If these criteria were 
to be based on unwarranted assumptions about individual clients or groups 
of cl len ts . 

Final training contract , ^^1 f the proposed training is In con- 
formity with voucher program guldelinesp the appropriate member of the 
WIN staff (see Section D) will prmparm a formal training contract and 
secure the trainer's signature on It, The WIN representative will discuss 
with the trainer any issues not covered In the Prillmlnary Agreement, If 
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necessary (a.g,, tha clearance of an QJT plan wiCh appropriate colleetlve 
bargaining agants). So long at the rwtters whFch were the subject ef 
negotiations between the trainer and the client are in conformity with 
voucher program gyfdellnes, they are not subject Co renegotiation between 
the WIN representative ind the trajner* 

lecond^Chance provision 

A voucher cHent may find after starting training that s/he 
msde an error In the choice of occupation, training type or mode, or 
training vendor, or is unable to complete training becauie of lllntss 
or a breakd^n In child care arrangefw* ai. 

Under these circumstances, each voucher client In the field tests 
was entitled to a chance to undertake a new training program, so long 
as the revised training plan could be concluded within six weel<s from 
the time of the' change, and the training could be completed within the 
time remaining in the overall one^year entitlerwnt for training. The 
second^chance option was exercised by fewer than ten percent of the 
voucher cl tents in the field tests, ^ 

Each participant who Is contemplating a change In a vouchered 
training plan, or who Is considering whether to continue as a voucher 
client, will have the opportunity to receive counseling by the WIN 
staff if s/he judges that It would be helpful In reaching a decision; 
while such counselfng will be encouraged by the WIN staff. It Is not 
requ I red. 

If a voucher client drops out of training, or fs la id off by 
the trainer, s/he will be subject to normal WIN adjudication procedures. 

Summary of Client Progress 

What folli^i Is a summary outline of the procesi through which 
thfe typical voucher client goei , 



^Host of them occurred among clients wishing to change employers, 
a few among Institutional training students who were disappointed in 
the school they chose. 
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1, Client if called up, appraisad, and told briefly of the 
ayallabiHty of the vauchared training option. 



description of their rights and responil bll I t las In Chi voucher program^ 

3^ Client Indicates whether s/he desires to participate In 
the voucher program or to enter some other WIN corT^onent. . 

Development (or revision) of Employabl 1 ! ty Flanp se1f-< 
assessment counsel Inf, training and labor rr^rket analyses ^ and search 
for training program continue for a designated period, if the client 
has been unable to locate a training arranger^nt by that time (a 
Prtllmlnary Agreemefi't signed) , and arrangmenti are not In the immediate 
offlngp s/he Is reassigned to the regular WIN caseload, and the voucher 
slot Is made available for another client. 

5. Client and trainer negotiate a Preliminary Agreement for 
training^ 

6. When the client returns the signed preliminary Agreement, 
WIN reviews It for conformity to program procedures and executes a 
training contract. 

7. Client begins training and Is eligible to receive all 
regular Incentive payments and tra In Ing^related expenses^ 



2. 



initially interested cllants are given a more detailed 




C, THI SPiCIAL COUNSILING AND INFORMATION lYSTIM 



Ifg as described earlier^ the central structural change Involved 
In vaucherlng Is the transfer of dec I s ion=^maki ng and arrangements for ^ 
training from staff to gI lent » l-t^fo4 Jews that the voucher client should 
have as much Information as possible with which to rr^ks the dec Is Ions 
which are his or hers to n^ke. , "Informatloni* encwnpaeses a wide range of 
material, and Includes Infornntlon on one's self, on occupational content 
and labor markst characterlstlcSi on the full range of local training 
opportynl t les g and on techniques of securing a training situation. 
While many voucher cllants will already havs many of these kinds of 

_ - ~s ■ 

Information, others will not^ iome will require naw ski lis, and should 
be provldad with soma means of access to them^ Thus i the voucher 
program provides a special counseling and Information system. The 
system Is described In four parts: sal f^assessmant counsel fng, 
occupational and labor force characterlst Ics, accasslble training 
opportun I t las i and training negotiation techniques. (Of course , these 
are artificially sha distinctions) since each affects the other in 
a variety of ways.) 

Sel f^Assessment Counsel Ing 

Sel fMiseisment Is based on the observation that every client 
possesses Job^relevant skills and aptitudes which s/he has accrued In 
work. In the home, as a^volunteer, or through hobbles. The task of 
sel f-assasiment Is to examine the specific functions that a client 
performs In his or her day^to^day Mfej and to relate those s kf lit and 
aptitudes to the skills and aptitudes of which specific occupations 
are exposed ^ 

One sel f^assessment model that has been used successfully In 
a manpower training program similar £o the WIN voucher program Is that 
of Andarsen.^ The central steps In rh^ model are thesei (1) gathering 
"data" on the client^ (2) working the Mta for career patterns and 
occupational options; (3) arriving at some' ten tat I va directions and 
rea Irty chaeki against objective iRKsrnpyt Ion; and {k) formulating a 
plan of action^ 



9 John Niels Andersen, iPecial Counseling Prelect (Seattle 
Comunlty College, 1075), a report on the coynsel Ing component of tl 
Seattia Income Malntenanca ixperlment. 



jn the data^gatherlng phase of tiw it! f-assessmant process, the 

client is Involved In developing nwterfals of several sorts; things at 

which i/h© has been successful (paid, unpaid, study, play); things s/he 

has done for which s/he has been cofTBntnded; jo^js that s/he has held, 

along wlch a description of dutiess job functlens, responsibilities and 

problerf^ %Oly<id; the different kinds of equipment (very broadly defined, 

and ranging from tractor through needle and thread to logic) that s/he 

can use; the kinds of things s/he would like to do; and, finally^ 

the kinds of things s/he would I I ke not to do (Including, for example, 

the work s/he has done In the past). 

(The following examples used to Illustrate the sel f-assessmant 
process are taken from the sel f-^assessment of "Jane Jonesj" a 26^ 
year^old woman who finished high school seven years ago and has 
been out of the labor force since. The first three steps of the 
sel f^assessment which Involved the counselor were conip I e ted in 
three sessions, over a total of approxlnately four hours.) 

The prijra0,data were developed by Jones herself. Jones reported 
that she had been successfui in the past at paid work in this way? 
"For any paid job that i have held I have always felt that I worked 
efficient ly and to the base of my abilities to get the work done." 
She later elaborated this by saying that, In comparison with others 
doing the same work, she was usually faster, more accurate, and 
had a firm sense of the ways In which her work fit Into larger work 
objectives. Jonel was also syecessful at math courses In high school, 
and. In her leisure tlme^ had successfully "taken a woodworking 
course and made a nice chopping block; played softbail and felt I 
was an adequate pitcher and player; made a small stain-glass window; 
matted and framed a print; developed and printed my own pictures*" 
A more thorough self-assessment would also have probed what things 
she had dene successfully In the heme managefr^nt and child raising 
phases of her life. 

Jones has been commended by others for her accuracy and speed 
at work, and for "a sweater j knitted; pictures I've taken^ a needle- 
point I've donu.** She has held Jobs as a general clerk In a trade 
association ("set p new filing system; nmim sure billing was done 
by the first of eacr* montn; checked on underpayments on insurance"), 
a waitress ]("walted & taDles adequately, but found the work very 
hectic and very few returns either monetarily or personal ly") » a 
key puncher ("I was slower than others at first* but usually jot as 
much work done, because I'd stick with It"), and a mid In a motel 
("did general clean-up work, which was better than being a waitress 
because I didn't have to deal with people directly"). In each Job, 
Jones was laid off for lack of work, usually after five or six months* 
employment. 
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As for tquipmgnt, Jonts cin operate d keypunch rr^chmej a cash 
Figlstep, a table saw, a jlgiaw, an electric sander, a soldering 
Iron, a camera, and an adding n^cnine. 

The kinds of things Jones would Ilka to do Include "leirn about 
computers, travel, live on the Wast CoasC» work more on my ^n.'' 
%hm Is ©specially Interested in entarmg somewhat higher-level ^ 
more stable work than she has had In the past. And, finally, she 
liited ieveral things she does not like to do "keypunching; sales 
work; service jobs, such as waltresslng and having to cater to 
others; waiting on lines or waiting for someone else^ being late.'* 

These data are the basis for a search for themes or patterns 

which recur In the client's everyday life. Various combinations of 

these patterns or themes are likely to suggest career directions to 

explore, and occupations or work acclyitles which utlllie the skills, 

strengths i Interests, and other characterlst tcs that the client possesses 

Several then^s emerged from analysis of Jones- responses In the 
interview following her work alone on the original data=gatherlng* 
Among them were these: a desire for autonomy; a low tolerance for 
risk-taking; a dislike of direct contact with recipients of services, 
such as motel guests* program cltentSi etc.; # preference for 
fairly hlghly=structured task settings (clearly stated goals, rules 
by which to reach goals* etc.); ^ high tolerance for frustration; 
comfort with a supervisory role that also allows for a good deal 
of ''hands on" Involvement in the tasks at hand; preference for 
self-control of the pace of work; an Interest in organisation and 
coordination of work; initiative. When asked to describe the 
qualities of the Ideal job, Jones mentioned having time to think 
about the work to be done; having some mlddle=management responsl- 
bllltles; organiilng work and tasks; being In a middle-sized orga- 
nization rather than a very large or a very small one; doing work 
which Is i nvol V i ng i" but does not require a great deal of overtime 
Involvement; a variety of work, which gives a sense of development, 
progress I change, which has some dlseernable effect, and which Is 
not repetitious. 

Following thes^ steps, the client then continues by exploring 

ocfjupat iona 1 options In detail, using whatever resources s/he nas at 

his or her command. These may include his or her own work history , 

the occupational inf oriYia t ion available from the voucher program's Labor 

Market Information System (see below), from the WIN staff, from 

current or former wofkers in the occupations In question, from employers 

who use workers In those occupations, and so forth* The purpose 

of this exploration Is to eliminate some occupational options 
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and eonffrm the a tt rac t ? vanesi of others. The discovery that an occu- 
pation is strongly seasonal, that It requ i res work! ng at nfght or on 
split shift, that it reqyrres standing for houri at a time, or that 
it requires being away from h^ne for long periodSj for examples 
may lead some cl lenti to decide against pursuing training for that 
occupat ?on--al though for others these occupational characteristics may 
not be important, or Indeed offer attractive conditions of work, "Reanty 
checking" of this sort Is ispecially Important in reducing the Incidence 
of dlsappofntments which resuit in dropping out of training. It may 
also increase the client's c^nmitment to completion of training by 
assuring him of eventual r^ards which do not necessarily come at the 
entry level of the occupation In queition, but which may sustain his 
interest (and commitment) through his period of preparation for the job. 

Jones continued with this part of the ie 1 f'-assessment on her 
own, and with the help primarily of the Occupational Out look Handbook , 
She returned with four of what looked to her as lively eventua] 
occupat I onai poss ibll I t Fes' computer programn^ri bank officer 
(general manager), city manager, and urban planner. In discussions 
With the counselor, she developed lists of attractive and undeilre= 
able aspects of each occupation^ 

Computer Prog rammer 

fori skill Is transferable between different types of 

organizations; Jobs available all over the US; job 
requires analysis, patience, persistence, problem-solving, 
accuracy; minimum customer contact; continual learning 
experience; growing field; salary; idvancement opportu- 
nitiei; work Independently; choice of organliatlon size. 

agalnsti minimum of travel; generally a service occupation, doing 
others' work; graduate degrees required for some jobs; 
work may be narrow In scope, 

Bank_ Off leer 

fori managen^nt; may enter a trainee program; there Is a 

variety bf work; Independence; good employment outlook; 

salary; advancement pois ib 1 1 1 1 les ; job requires 

dec ii ion-making, 
agalnstt good businesi background required; lack of travel; 

requires customer contact, 

CI ty Manager 

fori management; Job requires problem-solving, coordination of 

operations of various city agehcles; versatility; team 
work; salary^ 

against: business degree required; Job Is very political; a male- 
dominated occupation; stress situations may be frequent; 
long hours; must attend citizens' meetings. 
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jjrban Planner 

for: job requ i res prob I tiTHio 1 y i ng; work hai va r f ety ; usm 

Independent judgement; good efTiployfnent prospeGts; 

silary; wide scope of work, 
against: male-doffllnited oceupation-, graduate background required; 

fnuit attend civic meecfngSt eivil sarvlee position; 

long hours; very polltica] work, 

Finally, once the ellent has narrowed Che range of occupatfonal 

options down to one-=or a ffew=-s/he Is ready to begin the seareh for 

a training arrangerr^nt. 

Foll^ing this analysis, Jones began to inyeitfgate the 
possibilities for training which might lead to computer programming, 
and was particularly In search of a training program which would 
al1(^ credit for her keypunch experience , so that she might complete 
training In a year or less which would qualify her for employment 
as a Junior Prr jrammerj a Programmer Aide, or a Programmer Trainee* 
She also planned to Investigate the possibilities of an OJT position^ 

Although se 1 f^assessn^nt can^ In principle* be done by the 
client alone, most people find It helpful to do It with someone 
else, A WIN Staff person (designated here as a ''Voucher Specialist") 
can facilitate the se I f-assessment process by providing the means by 
which the client can accomplish as thorough an exploration of self 
and of the world of work as s/he feels s/ha needs and wants. 

The role of the Voucher Specialist In the sel f«assessment 
process Is an important one, and may require some reorganization of the 
traditional staff role. The Voucher Specialist provides focus and 
a structure In which the participant is able to act autonomously. In 
order to conform to the basic principles of the program, the Voucher 
ipecial 1st necessarily most focus primarily on che process Involved 
(as opposed to content) as the participant moves through self-assessment. 
The Voucher Specialist actively facilitates the sel f-assessfr^n t process 
by providing appropriate support, .jutqi ^nt, and chalJenge, without 

at the same time usurping the clleni'i . jnt to self-determination and 
final decision-making. Thus, the Interaction between the Voucher 
Specialist and participant Is nondlr 'ttlve and very definitely client- 
centered. 

It Is Important to note here chat the examples of sel f -assessment 
presented above are meant only to Ind''^* j the outl ines of one method by 
which clients move toward occupat lon.T ■ Ices wifh which they are 
comfortable. The details of the pr^e^, itself are less important 
than its outcomes; a c 1 ient -determlned plan of preparation for the 
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labof force, based on b bread range of detailed information On hlm= or 
herself and on the world of work. 



Labor Karket. i nfermat 1 on 

The sel f-aiiessment procesi will not be of rmjeh use In itself 
unless It Is Goupled with an exploration of the world of work. Voucher 
program clients imjst have access to information on occupations, on 
education and training requirements, n^dal entry routes (OJT, fnstftu- 
tfonal training, promotion, family relationshlpSi ete.)p types of 
skills and experience needed, salariei, advancement potential, hiring 
trends and projections, work environments, and job mobility. 

Information of this sort which Is both locally sensitive and 
fully cl lent-useable Is not routinely available In local WIN projects. 
Probably the most useful resource which Is readily available Is the 
Occypa^t lona 1 Outlook Handbook ^ which contains detailed and useful 
occupational descriptions which may be read by clients (though the 
focus is national and often cannot take Into account local variations 
In conditions of work). Some areas have access to specially-developed 
local labor market Information systems, such as the University of 
Oregon's "Career Information Systenf'^0 which. If available^ would be 
a very useful supplement to the Qccu ja t_l ona 10 ut 1 ^ k Hand boo k , 

Local Training Opportunities. 

Existing lists of vocational schools, toqether with their training 
offerings, which are published by State or local boards of education are 
a readily available resource. Statewide listings would, of course, 
bast be abstracted to limit the list to vocational schools in the 
metropolitan area(s) in which voucht 5 can be commlted. The abstracted list 
can be supplemented by Information in the Yellow Pages and other local 
sources. Voucher clients find two kinds of listings helpful: one 
listing training occupations within each school, and one If sting all 
schools which offer training in specified occupations, (Examples of each 
type of list for the Portland metropolitan area are to be found in 
Appendix III,) 

^Opor Infornation on CIS: Office of the Director, Career 
Information System, Ik? Hendricks Hall, University of Oregon, Eugene 97i*03* 



Lists of lecal employers are conaidergbly more difficult to 
locate, and almoit never Include the single piece of information which 
the client would find most useful i ^n Indication (perhaps fay DOT Code) 
of what employeri utMIze what occupations. Lacking a speclil j Isting 
of that sort, there are several alternatives which can partially fill 
the client's need for Information on local employment opportunities. 
It may be possible to arrange with the imployment Service or the 
UnCTiployment Insurance □gency for a listing from their files of certain 
information on local firms (at a minimum, name of firm, address, phone, 
ilC code of firm) which can be made available for client use. In 
addition, in many cities listings such as Dun and Bradstreet, Contacts 
Inflyential. Directorlei of Directors, local Chamber of Comrnerce 
directorieSj State Department of Cocrmerce or Iconaflic Development 
directorlei, and similar pub I Icat ions , n^y provide useful (though 
probably only partial) Information, Finally, the want ads and local 
Yellow Pages often provide useful supplemenCr^ry Information of this 
sort. 

The particular case of the Job Sank^ ^"For purposes cf the 
voucher program, the Job Bank offers i^r^ utility as a locator 
of local QJT opportunities. H^ever, It usually covers a highly 
restricted range of local employers and current Job openings. 
Further, the Job Sank system Is not altogether cI lent-useable , since 
listings are blind with respect to employer, and following up on an 
opening requires the Intercession of WIN staff. The staff discretion 
and screening activities which are associated with the referral process 
are not in this respect consistent with the basic features of the 
voucher system. In any event, the Job Bank would not be an adequate 
substitute for a comprehens !ve listing of local employers. 

Training Search Coaching 

For s^Tie clients, and ^rticularly those who seek OJTi the 
means by which best to sicure a training position without Intercession 
by WIN may pose problems. Experience with field tests of the voucher 
program suggests that these problems lie primarily In the area of 
employers' reluctance to hire persons without direct '-sponsorship'- 
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(Indivldua! pecommanda t Ions of el lents sel^ctad for ipeclfied jeb 
openings) by WIN, For this reason, the vouehep program informatien 
system Includai a segment In whieh clients ^an learn about effeetiye 
methods of securing training. 

Training search coaching Involves a wide variety of activities. 
Including the priparation of resumas and applications, practice in 
application fntarvlews, practice in explaining the voucher program 
to prospective trainers and in negotiating the terms of training, and 
discussion of ways to operate sueceSSfLjl ly in training (Including such 
matters as punctuality, study habits^ reliability In raporting to work 
or ctais, ways to work wall with others, the willingness to receive 
orderi or criticism from others, personal appearance, etc). 

In addition to information On these matters. It Is important 
that clients have access to at least a mtnlmum of consumer edycatfon. 
This wITl be particularly ysaful for those who seek institutional 
training and wish to have some basis for avaluatlon of local training 
opportunl t las . A pamphlat published by the Federal Trade Cofmlsslon, 
*'Our Vocational Training Can Guarantee You the Job of a Lifetime,"- - 
has been used In the field tests of the voucher program, and rray be 
a useful supplement to existing consumer education resources^ ^2 

The Voucher Specialist has an Important function In the 
training search coaching for those clients who elect to utilize the 
service, and will assume an act Ive-='though not dl ract lve=«role In the 
process* lyccessful performance in this role as resource parson for 
clients will require that the Voucher ipacialist develop and refine 
his own skills and his Infornwtion on the element! Involved in 
locating, securi g, and maintaining a training position. 



FTC Consumer Bulletin No* 13 (Washington, DpC.i U.S- 
Government Printing Office, Stock Number 1800-00153). 

12- - - 

Data from the Portland vouchered Institutional training 

program show, however, that clients who read the pamphlet and recalled 

its contents accurately in Interviews ware somewhat more likely than 

others to choose private over public vocational schoolia While this 

Is Inherently neither good nor bad, of courie, It Is an unexpected 

finding, since the purpose of the pampf iet is to caution against 

unscrupulous practices of some private schools. 
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WIN projects which have Implsmtntad in Intehslve ftenpower 
Services componint (IHS) n»y find that certain uf Its faatures can 
profltabiy ba Integrated with the voucher program for purpoies of the 
training search coaching, and particularly so for those clients who 
seek OJT^ The purposes of IMS and the voucner pr^ram are ilml lar In 
many respects» and the process of acqulrfng and n^mtalnlng unsubsldizad 
work and OJT poiltfons are largely the san^, so far as fequlremehts for 
job^seeklng skills are concerned. 

Depending on the specifics of the design of Individual IMS 
coniponents, some elementi of IHS miy be I neons I stent with the voucher 
program. In particular. Job development and referrals to openings 
defeat the client-determined nature of the voucher system^ On the other 
hand J the IMS component can lend It self to a voucher fort^t by 
providing a comprehensive job search cMch I ng opportunity. In which 
Che expertise of WIN staff In techniques of successful Job search 
and development can be utilized. 
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D. STAFFING THf VOUCHER OPEWTION 

Two major types of alternatlvti for staffing the vducher 
program have baan mmmln^d In the field testi- general WIN staff 
involvement vs. a specialized Voucher Unit; and experienced WIN Staff 
vi, newly-recruited peFSonneN The experience with each of these 
variations is described below. 

Structure. --The decentralized model for administration of the 
voucher program. In which clients are part of every case loadj offers 
certain advantages. One of them Is that it maximizes the Involvement 
of the WIN itaff p which may Increase the degree to which the local 
project Is able to obtain a broad range of experience with the voucher 
system^ Howevar, this also offers the disadvantage that differences 
among staff In Interpretation of the procedures and underlying principles 
of the program may in reality create nearly as many "voucher programs" 
as there are staff members Involved* This makes any assessment of the 
effects of the voucher program itself highly complete at best, and 
undetecteibl e at worst. The decentralized model may, in addition, nean 
that staff persons are required to treat different (voucher vs. 
f%on .'iucher) clients In different waysp which has been found to pose 
diffi- jlt problems of consistency for staff members. Further, this 

'ml iistFative structure can present a threat to Job Developers' 
relationships with employers who rely on the agency's willingness to 
refer only selected applicants for OJT. 

The establishment of a specialized voucher Unit will offset 
the problems of Inconsistency of staff work content and of program 
administration, by centralizing all voucherlng activities In one 
administrative unit. It requires explicit attention to coordination 
with regular WIN operations (arrangements for referral of interested 
clients to the Voucher Unit, transfer of case files, etc.), but that 
coordination is not complex- (For an example of a coordinative structure, 
see Appendix IV ^) 

On balance, the centralized Voucher Unit structure appears to 
offer the greater advantages. In ease of supervision, in conilstency of 
client treatment, and In the ability of the Voucher Specialists to 
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devste the necesiiry time and effort to devglopfr^nt and refinement of 
the skilli as reSQurce persons which are required by the special 
counseling and Inforinatmn syitem described above* 

It is eitimated chat a Voucher Unit requires the fellowing 
staff to manage a caseload of approximately 2S-3S new voueher cMents 
per TOnth; 

two professional ES staff (or three, If training contracts 
are to be written by the Voucher Specialists rather than by 
regular WIN staff) ; 

one SAU worker (and perhaps an aide, depending on the mix 
within the voucher program clientele of men and women and 
of mandatory and volunteer clients); 

one clerk (and probably a second. If training contracts are 
to be prepared within the Voucher Unit). 

Recru! tn^nt ,=^Staf f ing the voucher operation with persons who 
are new to WIN seems on the face of ft to offer certain advantages. 
New recruits may, for example, have less to ''unlearn" about traditional 
ways of delivering training opporCun I t ies to clients, and may find it 
more comfortable to work with the client self-determination which is 
at the heart of the voucher system. On the other hand, however, 
experienced WIN staff often can offer considerable expertise on cha 
local labor market and on WIN program procedures, strengths which should 
not be lost to the voucher operation^ 

On balance, the use of experienced staff seems to be the better 
option. This will particularly be the case where regular staff are 
experienced with a WIN program which allows clients considerable autonomy 
under regular conditions, or where resources are especially strong 
for any necessary staff training In client-centered counseling, 

5uA_Uflcat!ons of Voucher Specialists 

Mindful that recruitment to Che voucher operation will be 
constrained by State civil service provisions. It Is relevant nonetheless 
to describe certain desirable qualifications for those who will be 
assigned to the Voucher Specialist position, A baccalaureate degree 
in one of the social sciences would be desirable. Further, the Specialist 
should have (the equivalent of) at least one year's experience which 
demonstrates an ability to function effectively in a helping relationship. 
A Voucher Specialist's Immediate and long-^term career goals are relevant 
to the position in a broad sense, as an Indicition that s/he has given 

*^ n 
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SQtrm theught to Ehose goals and as a rfieasure of interest and commitment. 
Ansthep desirable characteristic ii the candidate's evidence of autonomy 
and sel f-di rest Ion Jn hlf or her own life; s/he Should be able to demonstnte 
the kinds of thought patterns and concrete behavior s/he wariti clients 
to assume. 

Special Training for the Voucher 
Specialist Position 

For at least some Voucher Speciansts, cheir respwis ib! ! f t ies 

In the voucher program will entail (perhaps marked) changes in practice, 

and It may be necessary to provide speclaMied training. In general, 

the skills taught and Information conveyed In the staff training are 

predetermined by the goals and rationale of the voucher program Itself* 

In order effectively to facilitate the client's activity in the program, 

the Voucher Specialist shoyld possess the following sk|lls» and be 

able to transfer these skills to clients^ 

- self-assessment counsel Ing techniques ^ 

- career developn^nt theory, to provide a conceptual frames 
work within which to understand and view the issues 
confronting the client In making occypational and training 
dec! s i oris i 

- analysis of occupationi and of the local labor force; 

= decision-making theory, to aid the Specialist In the 

respons ibi 11 tv to facilitate the client's work in reaching 
responsible and effective choices ^ 

" reaching and negotiating with training institutions and 
empl oyers \ 

^ sustaining employment and furthering vocational 
deve lopn^nt. 

The following outline of a training program assumes that the 
Voucher Specialfit has had fairly little relevant experience or prior 
training in the skills required for this position. (With more 
experienced staff, the content would vary not so much In the topics 
covered as In the emphasis and approach that would be required*) 

A, Counseling Fundamentals 

1, Basic counseling skills 

2, Sel f-asseisnsn t counseling procedures 

3, Analysii of skills, interests, abilities, work 
attitudes, values, needs, and lift style. 
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Analyils of Occupations and Labor Force 
K Sources of occupational Information 
2. Occupational and local job market research 
3- Identification of local training oppor tun! t I es « 
Dec Is I on^f^kf ng 
0* Implamenta t Ion of Choice 

1. Contacting employers and vocatjonal schooli 

2. Resume wrl t Ing 
3* IntervFewing 

^. Negotiating a training agreement 

S, Sustaining smployment 
The mode and duration of this special tralRlng win be determined 
by the extent of previous experience of the Voucher ipecialfsts and 
their formal training. It Is probable that the training would require 
the equivalent of sIjc full days of 'training, in most cases, A plan 
for six consecutive days of training is not recommended. Some preferable 
possibilities would include two full days of training per week for three 
weeks, or twelva half days of training over the same period of time. 
These kinds of more flexible arrangements allow the Voucher Specialises 
time and opportunity to assimilate the new material and relate ft to 
the! r work. 

For an effective program^ the office manager and non-Voucher 
Unit staff need to be Involved in training In order to understand the 
Voucher Ipeclalists* role and responslbl lit ies and how their own work 
relates to that of the voucher operation. Their Involvement will 
enhance the support which will be essential to the overall program. 

Arrangem ents for special t ra in ing ,^=There are several reasons 
that the needs of the voucher program would best be served by arranging 
that staff training be conducted by outside professional consultants 
rather than WIN staff personnel. 

All of the content of the training program described in the 
previous section Is Important, and none of It can be eliminated 
without detracting from the comprehensiveness of the training. An 
untrained person assuming the position of trainer may eliminate or 
alter sections of the concent on grounds that thay are unimportant 
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or Irrelevane. S/ht may also eliminate sections due to unfamf I lari ty 
with the miterlal or to feelings of uncertafnty in presentation. 

A profess lonal consultant will recognise that the approach 
In presenting the content is another Important factor, voucher 
ipeclallstp need different training depending on their qualifications, 
experience, educationi and attitudes- A profesiional consultant can 
be sensitive to these variations and flexible in presentation In order 
to adopt the appropriate approach without negating or neglecting 
content . 

A profeisional consultant Is likely to be relatively more 
qualified to train by virtue of experience, education, professional 
developments and fami 1 ia r1 ty wl th the cwitent as Dutllned In the 
previous section. S/he is aware of the development processes that 
are relevant to becoming a Voucher Specialist and Is concerned with 
enhancing the cognitive, affective, and skill development of the 
Voucher Unit Staff, 

Departments of CQunselrng and career counseling centers on 
college and university campuses are useful sources for professional 
consultants who would be suitable trainers of Voucher Specialists, 
in addition to these, organizations such as community action agencies 
may provide additional suitable resources. 

Several qualifications are important for professional consul- 
tants to train Voucher Specialists, At least three or four years' 
work experience In the capacity as Instructor and counselor is to be 
preferred. The experience as an Instructor will have enabled the 
trainer better to Identify tne level of the students* cognitive deve>^ 
lopment and an understanding of the process necessary to further their 
development. The , experience as a counselor will have enabled the 
trainer the opportunity to develop skills In facilitating human growth 
and his or her own expertise In the helping relationship. 



Expert consultant help was recruited from the Special 
Counseling Project of the Seattle Income Maintenance Expefimenc for 
the Portland field tests, for example, and from the Career Development 
Center of the University of Maryland for the laltimore test* 
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It Is preferable that the consultant be currently invslved in 
career development activities^ whether they be In an edueatlonal, 
busines*. Industrial, governmental, or a comrnunity letting. It would 
be most desirable that the censultant have experience with a variety 
of populations, and Xn__gg_r_tJ cu 1 a r with a population sfmnar to the 
one the voucher program wM 1 serve. 

The use of a training team (e.g., two or three personi) is a 
preferable approach. While overall roles and functions are shared, 
richness and diversity are enhanced when trainers can share their 
respective skills In theoretical perspective* observations and 
practical application of Ideas within the training program, A team 
can place greater emphails on assessing the needs of the trainees 
and can design means by which to meet those needs In deliberate and 
systemat ic ways. 

Many klftds of training materials are available to prospective 
trainersg who are limited only by their skill and resourcefulness. 
A loan copy of a Resource Guide for professional trainers Is available 
free from iSSR upon request. The Resource Guide is a compilation of 
materials from a variety of original sources which are potentially 
useful in a training program such as the one oytllned here. Many of 
these materials were used, in the Saltlmore field test of the voucher 
sys tern. 
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PART IN SELECTED FiNDINGS ON THE ADMfN ISTRATIVE FEASIBILITY 
OF VOUCHERING SKILL TRAINING IN WIN 



A, PREFATORY SUHMARV 



Part M of this dscument deals with a limited set of admf nl it rati ve 
cons I derat lonf beaping on the feailbillty of vouchering skill training 
in the WIN program* It concerns these quastloni* 

- who among WIN participants took vouchari for training, and 
who did not? 

- what were the determinants of whether voucher clients were 
able to make arrangements for training? 

whay occupations did voucher clients choose for tralnlngj 
Ari how did they compare with regular WIN training? 

with who s re the training arrangements made? 

how long dfd vouchered training lastf by comparison with 
training In the regular WIN program? 

what were the comparative costs of the vouchered training'? 

what 'effect. If any, did vouchering have on the rate at 
whlc^h trainees completed their training? 

The empirical data which are analyzed below were developed during 
field tests of vouchers for Institutional training and for OJT conducted by 
BSSR between ■ 17^ and 1976 in Portland, Oregon, and ialtln^rej Maryland, 
under a grant ron the imployment and Training Administration of the 
Department of Laho' « 

S_tQt1pn A:_.Whp Took Vouchers T^^One^thi rd of new WIN participants 
chose to join the vruchered Institutional training program in Portland 
when they were off-^red during four months In 197^* This Is only an approxi- 
mate estimate of t e demand for vouchered training there, because funds 
for Institutional training In the regular WIN program had been exhausted 
for some months before the voucher program began operations* 

Inst f t!Jt f onai training vouchers were relatively more attractive 
to more^educatcd clients, to younger participants! ^"d to volunteer women. 
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When vouchari for OJT war© made available for five monthi during 
1976, about the lame proportion of new WIN regfitrants (38 pgrcent) accepted 
them m% did vouchers for hjit i tut i onal training. OJT vouchers were more 
attractive to men than to worr^n, to the more-eduGated ellentij and to 
older par 1 1 c 1 pan ti * 

E><amlnation of factors involved In the choice of vouchered OJT 
as against Institutional tfa//3jng was not poislble in Portland, but could 
be studied in the Baltimore programj where the type of training was another 
of the choices available to participants in the voucher program. When 
clients had that choice, they were ai likely to choose OJT as institutional 
training* This was contrary to the expectation In many quarters that iim . 
demand for institutional training would greatly exceed that for OJT* 

Within the Baltimore voucher group, there were few background social 
cha racter 1 it Ics with any Influence on the choice of one or the other type 
of training^ The more^educated clients preferred institutional training 
over OJTg and so did the handful of white clients* On the other hand, 
older cllenti more often chose OJT than Ins t 1 tyt lona 1 training* 

General ly^ thenj the option of a vouchered training system was 
attractive to a noticeable minority of WIN cllenti In each city, and 
apparently about equally so whether the voucheri were to be used for 
I nit I tut lona 1 training or QJT. 

S_e c 1 1 on B : Who C omm I tjed Vo uch e r s for Train [ng l --Over 80 percent 
of those who set out for vouchered institutional training were able to 
arrange for training with a vocational school. 

The QJT vouchBr commitment rate was subitantial ly lower In both 
Portland and Baltimore. Fewer than ten percent of the vouchers for OJT 
were converted to tralniiig contracts in either city* This figure is most 
difficult to evaluate, however, because of a seriei of program adminls^ 
tratlve problems, because the OJT program was tested In Portland during 
the 1975 receSiion, and because of fundamental differences between the 
vouchered and regular WIN OJT programs In the way employees find their way 
to jobs* The datum cannot be taken ai a definitive indicator of the 
relative efficacy of a vouchered OJT system, standing alone as It li. 

Nonetheless, there are certain Interesting observations to be made 
on the OJT voucher contTiltment rate. Among them is the decided Influence 
of the client's most recent occupatlont those whose lait job wai a white 
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collar job were Gonslderably more likely to loeate OJT positions than 
previous blue collar workeri (and both more than those few clients with 
no previous work history)^ 

S set Ion C: Vouchered Tr^Lninq Occupat ions .--Voucher I ng hid Few 
effects on the overall distribution of occupationi for which clients were 
trained. Those In vouchered Institutional training were iomewhat les^ 
likely to be preparing for white collar work than was the case for those 
In regular institutional training In Portland, but not markedly so* 

Among the women In the voucher programp there was a clear (though 
minority) tendency to chooie "nontradltional" occupations; among them 
were auto mechanic, welder/auto body, truck drlveri and diesel mechanic^ 

In the Institutional training groupSg bo^h vouchered and regular, 
whether the client was allowed to make his or her own decision on r alimg 
(had "autonomy'') had an Important effect on the training occupatii'^ 
In either program who were given dec?sion''making autonomy were vt . j . ■ / 
less likely to be In training for clerical work. Training for (and place^ 
ment In) clerical occupations may sometimes more clearly serve WiN's than 
clients- purposes. - 

By contrast with their regular WIN Institutional training counter^ 
parts (e«g,, those of the same se^, or at the same educational level), 
voucherlng had an especially large impact on the distribution of training 
occupations for men and for the nonwhlte trainees In Portland, who were 
relatively more likely to be preparing for white collar work (as against 
voucher trainees as a whole, who were less likely to be In training for 
that type of occupation), 

Vouchering had a somewhat greater effect on the diitribution of 
occupations for which clients were receiving OJT. Voucher clients were less 
often employed as craf tspersons or operatives than was the case for regular 
OJTj and were n^re often to be found in Jobs In th^s lower reaches of the 
manage rial /admin I St rat Ive category. 

Relative to their regular OJT counterparts, vouchering had a 
partlcylarly large Impact for the volunteer women (fewer In white collar 
jobs) and for those with the most education (more In white collar work)* 

Section P; Vocational ichools_and OJT _Em^Loyer§ ^^^i?ccept for a 
sllghc tendency among the voucher trainees to choose public over private 
vocational schools, the range of training Institutions used by both 
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vouQhsrad and regular Crilnees was ntarly sxae^ly the same. This Is 
attributad paftly to the structure of vocational training opportunities 
In Pertland, and to a probible tendency for voucher clients and WIN staff 
(acting on behalf of regutar WIN tralneei) alike to choose schools at 
least partly en the basis of their proximity to home or ta major trans- 
portation routes. In addltlonj among those who were pradlipoied to 
attend private schooli and who read and accurately recalled the massage 
of a consumer aducatlon publication of the Faderal Trade Connlsslon, 
the proportion attandlng private schools was very hlgh^ 

Although voucharlng did not materially alter the mix of training 
Instltutloni In Portland, It made rather cl^ar differences among some 
subgroups of clients, private school training was relatively higher 
among volunteer women (as compared with that for volunteer woman In 
regular WIN training), the least educated, nonwKlte clients, and older 
trainees. It was markedly lower among ^ndatory women and the most 
educated^ 

Among clients In QJT, there was a general shift to smaller firms 
among those In the voucher program, and particularly away from the very 
largest employers In Portrand. This Is no doubt a function both of 
vouchef clients- greater access to personnel decis lon^makers In smaller 
firms, and ©f WiN-s organization of Its regular Job development 
responslbl 1 1 tiesp 

lectlon__Ej The Length of Train? nq a^=Cl ten ts In vouchered institu- 
tional : ling could arrange for up to 51 weeks of Instruction, and were 
not subject to the regular WIN six-month average for Institutional train- 
ing. As a result of that, together with the slight shift to public schools 
(where training Is normally longer) and small changes In the demogriphic 
composition of the voucher group, vouchered Institutional training lasted 
about 10 weeks longer than It did for regular trainees. 

Clients In VQUchered OJT could arrange for training for as many 
as eight weeks longer than the maximum prescribed by the DOT skill level 
of the job» and vouchered OJT ran for about nine weeks longer than regular 
OJT* There was some tendency (though It was far from complate) for employer 
and clients to negotiate for the maximum training time allowed by the progra 
guidelines* An additional factor In the length of training, which accounts 
for at least half the nlne^week Increase for vouchered OJT, was In the mix 
of specific occupations In the two groups of trainees. 
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Section Fi .. Tha Cost of Training . '"Th€ slight tandancy for vouchar 
clients mora often than regular tralneai to attend (lower-cost) public 
ichooli wBi apparently more than of fiat by longer Institutional 1 raining 
courses-'the avarage cost of voucharad Institutional training waj 
80 parcant greater than that for regular WIN training. There are three 
Important obsarvatloni to ba made In this connecttoni h^evar. First, 
' shortly before the Portland program began In 197^* several prlvata 

vocational school i raised their tuitions. This did not account for 
all the Increase In the cost of training^ of course^ but did n^an that 
the cost of voucherad training was necessarily higher, Sacondp as 
mantlonad abova, voucher clients ware able to arrange for longer training 
under the guldeUnes for tha pregram. Third, and most Importantly from the 
point of view of costs » there was a tendency among the vouchar clients to 
cluster In one relatively high-priced private school (which had been used 
for ragular training by WIN as wellp but somewhat lass often). When that 
school Is ellmlnatad from the calculations, tha average cost of vouchered 
Institutional training was only 15 percent greater than that for regular 
WIN training. 

Among those in OJTi a major factor In the cost of training Isg of 
course^ the employee's pay rate. Voucher GJT clients earned at vary 
slightly higher ratrfs than the regular OJT amployees did. Voucher workers 
In very small firms and those In white collar Jobs earned at noticeably 
higher rates than did their counterparti In regular OJT^ 

As a consequence of the higher pay rates and (especially) the 
Increased length of training for voucherad OUT^ the costs of vouchered OJT 
were greater than those for regular OJT by ^5 percent. 

Section Q; jarly Termination of Training . =^Whi le voucherlng did 

f ^^^^^^ __ _ _ 

not drastically affect tha rate at which trainees (In whichaver type of 
^ training) left before finishing their training. It did lower It slightly 

In each program In Port land « The dropout rate among vouchered Institutional 
trainees was 35 percent, down from 37 percent among regular WIN Institutional 
trainees. The dropoyt rate among the voucher clients who had had self'' 
assessment counie 1 1 ng was lower (by eight percentage points) than those 
who had not. 

Dropping out was especially reduced (relative to regular WIN counter- 
parts) among older trainees and those with large famllleSi but was Increased 
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among mandatory woman in the voucher prografflg tht most educated, nonwhltess 
clients with small famillas, and those !n short training courses, 

QJT arrangements were termlnatad before completion for slightly fewer 
of the voucher trainees (62 percent) than those In regular OJT (6? percent)* 
Early termination rates were espectally lower among the women In the voucher 
programp older tralneesi and those with larger families. They ware also 
particularly lowered among employees of small firms and for those who 
arranged for longer training periods^ On the othor handj early termination 
rates increased among the youngest clients in the voucher group j nonwhltes, 
and those who were to be trained for short periods, 

iecjion Hi A Seneral Suirinary of the Empirical Flndlngs .-^Fol lowing 
a review of these findings, we address briefly the occurrence of certain 
regularities in the data on early termination of training, which Is one 
indicator of how Portland WIN clients fared in the voucher programs^ It 
appears on this single measure that the subgroups of clients who derived the 
most restive benefit (relative to their regular WIN counterparts) from 
voucherlng were the volunteer women, older clients, those with large 
famliiesg and those In longer training programi (whether institutional 
training or DJT) . Participation In the voucher program had relative nega^ 
tlve effects on this single measure for clients In short training programs, 
for nonwhite tralneeSi and for those with small families. 

Analyses of a variety of additional measures of the effects of the 
introduction of vouchers for training In WIN in Portland and Baltimore are 
under way, and reports will be available at various times during 1977* They 
will address a broad range of Issues, and will deal In particular with a 
series of longer-run effects of participation In the program, Including 
self-esteem^ post-training labor force participation, earnlngsp Job 
satisfaction, unemployment, and welfare dependency patternSj among others. 
These analyses will culminate in a general surrmry assessment of the 
overall feasibility of vouchered training In the WIN program. 
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I. iNTRODUCTiON TO PART II 

This fs a iummary of selected data on the voucherlng tests in 
Portland andj to a more ]\m\tm6 extant, Baltimore. The data come from 
several sourCesf WIN program records . BSSR field records, and Inter^ 
views with voucher program participants and regular Wlh trainees.^ 
They are presented here in summary form to provide Information on certain 



These and other data are analyzed and dfscufsed In considerably 
more detail In SIIR's series of reports on the projects Several of 
these reports are still in preparation^ and will be published during 
1977^ CuiTTently available reports Includes 

Ann Richardson and Laure H* Sharp, The Feasibility of Vouche_r^4 
Training in WIN; Report on tjte First Phase'^f a_Studj (pecembar , 197^) ; 
l"ruce Dunning and James U lingers Schools' jesponses to Vouchared 
Voca 1 1 on# 1 T re i n I ng ! Expar I ence_s _w 1 1 h the Po r 1 1 arid W I N Voucha r Tra j^n 1 ng 
Pfogr.a m C J y 1 y . 1975) 1 Ann Richard son and Laure M. Sharp, Tha^ar^ 
Tatperlence In Voucharrng Qn-Tha-Job Training; A Report on ^^^5/ ass In _lb_e 
Por 1 1 and Voucher P ro j ac t ( D acemta r . 1975); BTuca B. Dunning, Asgacj^s o f 
Yoychered WIN Trainees' E?speriances wl th Vrcatlqnal Training jchools: 
Ixpe r i a ncas_wl^th^ the Po r t l_tnd_WTN~ Voucher T ra 1 n I ng P rogr^am [ Oc t obe r , 1976); 
Sruce B- DunnI ng. "Occupational Cholcas and Voeat I onaj^ School Selections : 
, Ixpe r I ancas with Jhe ^oTLLgndJjjjj^ Voueha r T^a I n1 ng P rog ram (Oecember , 1 976) , 

Raports currently In preparation cover thasa topics; 

The Faasiblllty of Feasibility Tasting; 
» - Client EKpariance During Institutional Skill Training; 

- Labor Market and Welfare Consequences of Institutional Skill 

Tral ningi 

Decision-making and CorTinl tment of Veuchers for OJT In Portland; 

- Labor Market and Welfare Conse' nces of OJT In Portlandi 
Employers who Did and Old not /Ayree to Provide Vouchered 

OJT in Portland; 

- Cllants' Expariances with Vouchers in Baltimore; 

^ laltimora Vocational Schools and Employers Approached 

by Voucher Holders; 
» WIN Registrants' Reports on Their Reasons for Not 

Participating In the Voucher Program in Baltimorai and 
A Final Summary Aisassmant of the Feasibility of Voychering 

in the WIN Program. 
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admin lit rat I va questfons which may arise In consfdefat ton of whether 
te Implement veucherad training systems In other WIN projects* The 
ganeral topics addrassad In this report Include thesei who took voucher 
who committed them to ichooli or employeri for training, and who did 
not; occupatloni for which trainees were trained* characterl st Ici of 
training schools and imployeri; the length of training; the cost of 
trafningi and who did and did not complete training. 

The findings presented here are not Intended to represent any 
ittempt It an overall assessment of the general efficacy of voucherlng 
In WINp but to focus specifically on certain administrative feasibility 



C* WHO TOOK VOUnHIRS 



.Portland 

Overall, a third of new WIN regfitranti in Portland opted for 
t nit! tut lonal voucheri f rom AprI 1 through July !n 197^- This Is probably 
a slightly inflated estimate of the demand In Portland for vouchered 
Institutional tralnlngp because no Inst I tyt lona 1 tralnrng funds had 
been available In the regular WIN program for some time there. Thus, 
some portion of the group are probably clients who wanted Institutional 
training as such, and might not have taken vouchers If some alternative 
means to that training had been available^ 

Institutional vouchers were relatively more attractive to 
younger clients, volunteer women, and those with morm education (Table 1)* 



TABU 1 

CHARACTERllTICi OF CLIENTS WHO TOOK INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING VOUCHERS 

Percent of WIN Participants 
Who Took Vouchers for 
Inst I tut lonal T ra 1 n In g 



All (HmSlk) ....... .... n 

Men (189). ................. 

Mandatory women (1 58) ^7 

Volunteer women (177) ............ ^9 



Fewer than 11 years education (173) .... 22 

12 years (Including GiO) (277) 36 

More than 11 years (7^) . - ^0 

White (470) . 32 

Nonwhrte (53) ............... 32 

16-14 years old (102) - 35 

15-34 (136) ................. 34 

35 or mora years old (86) 10 



The pgttern for OJT vouchers wai sonewhit d i f f trtnt , and in 
exptcted ways, Thlrty-tifht percent of new WIN registrants from 
June through October In lf7S chose to attempt to arrange vouchered 
OJT; the vouchers were relatively more attractive to men , to o I de r . 
clients « and those who were more educated (Table 2)* 



TAIL! 2 

CLIINTS WHO TOOK OJT VOUCHIRI 





Percent of WIN Participants 
Who Took Vouchers for 
OJT 


All (N=1J83), 


. . 29 


Men (Sk6) .............. 


. . 37 


Mandatory women (351) ^ , 


26 


Volunteer women (282) 


. . 20 


F&H than 11 years education (356) , , 


25 


12 years (Including GEO) (58^) , . . 


29 


More than 11 years (243) , . 


36 


White (986) . , ............ 


29 


Nonwhite (197) 


32 


l6-2it years old (^432). ........ 


25 


25-3^ (515), . , 


. . 30 


35 or mora years old (136) . * . . . . . 


. . 3^ 



In the Institutional training case^ the voucher group was 
fairly clearly distinguishable from the WIN clientele In general In 
several respects. Younger clients, women (and especially volunteer 
women), and those with 12 or more years of education were dlspropor* 
tlonately represented in the voucher group (Table 3). OJT voucher 
holders were also distinguishable , principally In the greater relative 
representation of men among voucher holders (Table 4). 
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TASLi 3 

DEMOGRAPHIC COHPOSiTlON OF THE WIN CLIENTELE AND 
OF THi INiTITUTIONAL VOUCHIR GROUF 





WIN 

CI lentele 

(524) 


Inst 1 tut ional 
Voucher 




Group 
(190) 


Percent men* 

Pereent mandatory woman 

Percent voluntter wwnan ^ < * . . 


. • 36 
. . 30 
. . 34 


23 
25 
52 


Percent with 11 or more years education, i 


67 


77 


Percent white* * 


90 


89 


Percent 35 years or older* 


, , 16 


10 


TAIL! k 






DEHOG^PHIC COMPOIITION OF THE WIN CLtENTELi AND 
QF THE OJT VOUCHER GROUP 




WIN 
CI lentele 

(i,l83) 


OJT 
Voucher 
G roup 
(347) 


Percent men* ****.*******.**. 
Percent mandatory women. ******..*< 
Percent volunteer women* ****** ^ * * . 


. . 46 
. * 30 
. * 24 


58 
26 
16 


Percent with 11 or more years education * < 


, . 70 


74 


Percent white. . * * * * . * . 


83 


82 


Percent 35 years or older* *******.* 


20 


23 
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B_a1 1 imorg 

Slnca the two Portland field teiti took plica In different years 
and under difterent admin t St rat I vt and anv i ronmenta ! c i rcumstincei ^ valid 
comparlions between thoie who took voycheri for Inst i tut iona 1 training and 
for OJT are not poisible* iut the data from the Baltimore field test. In 
which c-llents could make a choice between voucherad Institutional training 
and QJTp make a limited comparison of this sort possible,^ Among the 161 
WIN clients In Saltlmore who participated in the voucher program during 
July and Auguit of 1976, equal proportions Initially opted for each kind 
of training (51 percent for Institutional training, k$ percent for OJT).^ 
Thus* contrary to expectations expreiied by many, the basic demand for 
inst I tut iona) training did not In fact exceed that for OJT, 

While men and women were equally likely to choose one or the 
other kind of trainlngp OJT was more attractive than Inst Itutlonal train* 
Ing afTiong the more h*- i ly-edyeated , the younger clients, and the handfui 
of whites In the vq .^her program (Table 5), 



One reason the comparison can only be a limited one li that there 
was a 50 percent quota rmposed on the proportion cof?¥n!ttIng a voucher for one 
or the other sort of training. As It happinedg external events forced the 
lUipenslon of the ialtimore test at roughly the same tltm that the quota 
,for vouchered institutional training was reached, so that observatloni on 
the relative demand for the two types of training can be made with a certain 
degree of confidence* 

^Of those originally seeking OJT arrangemen ts » 32 percent later changed 
their minds and sought Instl tutionai training, usually after they had 
btcome discou raged about their OJT prospects. 
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TABLi 5 



THi RiUTIVE ATTRACTION OF INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 
AND OJT AMONG BAUTIMORI VOUCHfR RfCIPIiNTI 



Pefcant Taking 
a Vouchar fori 



Instltuclonal 
Tra I nl ng 



All (N^lSl) 


51 


^9 


hen (22)* ^ . 

Handacory women (91), 

Voluntter woflien (48) , 


50 
51 
52 


50 
ki 


Fawer than 12 years educat Ion (9|) « * . . . 
12 years (including GID) (60)/. ..... 

More than 12 years (8) 


kS 

53 

62 


SI 

s 


White (9) 

Nonwh Its (152) , 


100 
^*8 


52 


Less than 35 years old (133) 

35 or mora years old (28), . . , 


53 
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D, WHO COMMITTED VOUCHIRS FOR TRAINING 

institutional Training 

In Portland I67 clients, or 88 parcent of those with i nit I tut i ona I 
voychefSg secy red a school's agreement to train; this was the case wlcfj 
81 percent of those In Baltimore* Nona of the demographic characteristics 
on which we have data especially distinguished those who were unable to 
make training arrangements In either cltyp though men In Saltlmore were 
fomewhat less successful than the women In concluding training arrange- 
mentis General ly, however, there were no systematic differences In 
Institutional voucher commitment rates so far as these background 
characteristics are concerned (Table 6), 

TABLE 6 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THOSE WHO COWIITTED VOUCHERS 
FOR INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 
IN PORTLAND 



Percent Commltlng a Voucher 



All (N^I67). 88 

Men (39) 89 

Mandatory women (^2) 86 

Volunteer women (87) 92 

Less than 35 yean old (151) 90 

35 or older (17) 88 

Fewer than 12 years education (38) ......... Si* 

12 years (Including GEO) (100) 92 

More than 12 years (30). ^ . , , . 87 

White (150). 88 

Nonwhite (18). , . 100 



QJT 

The story of conmltment of VQuehers for OJT was very different* 
in both Portland and BaltlTOre, In Portland, 65 vouchers (19 percent of those 
Issued for OJT) were converted to training contracts; just two people 

" k ~ 

This includes those who switched from OJT to institutional tram- 
Ing object 1 ves . 
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who sought OJT In BaltlniDr© (3 perctnt of OJT aipl rants) were able to 
arranga training poiltlons. The difference between the two cities ii 
not as great. as appears to be the case from these data alone, howevef. 
For one thing, ^40 percent of the 65 "vouchered" OJT arringements in 
Portland were In fact located and concluded entirely by WIN staff, and 
the staff had a significant role In another 18 percent of arrangementi, ^ 
Looking just at the k$ contracts which were either entirely client- 
arranged or entirely WIN-arranged, it appears that WIN made arrangements 
most often for women (especially volunteer women) and for the most- 
educated among the voucher recipients (Table 7) ^ 



TABLI 7 

WiN^ARRANGED OJTi IN PDRTUND* 



Percent of All ''Vouchered" OJT Contracts 
Which Were Arranged by WIN Staff* 



A1K 53 

Men, 38 

Handatory Women. 62 

Volunteer women* ^ 80 

Fewer than II years education, 

i2 years (Including QID) . , . ^ 

More than 12 years 73 

White, 52 

Nonwh I te , , ^ , ^ , , , . . . 57 

Less than 35 years old , . . , 53 

35 or more years old , * , , , 5** 



^Ejccludes cases in which arrangements were mixed (IS percent 
of all contracts) or made by third parties^ 



Three contracts were entirely arranged by third partlesi one 
brother, one mother, and a private employment igency. 

Although we were told informally that ipproKimately half of regular 
OJT contracts In Portland were actually arranged In large part between c^llents 
and employers before the clients entered WIN, we were unable to gather more 
detail from WIN program records on this question. Data from Interviews with 
Portland OJT trainees which are currently being analyzed should help to 
ciarl fy thi s matter, 
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We do not know how much of W|N*i invol vement In developing 
OJT amngaments camm about at the request of the voucher holders 
themielvei. Surely iome of It reflects clients' growing frustration 
at not finding OJT on their own. On the other handj when the vouchered 
OJT (VOJT) administrative structure wis changed to centralize operations 
In a specialized team (as against the earlier structure In which each 
regular WIN team's caseload could include VOJT clienti), the proportion 
of VOJT agreements which were WiN-arranged dropped sharplys from 71 
percent to percent. ThuSg It" Is safe to issurriB ':hat a good portion 
of the WIN-arranged igreemants were In fact staf f- Inl t lated When 
client-arranged VOJT contracts are isolatedg the Portland commitment 
rate drops to approximately seven percent* 

At the same time, the Baltimore commitment rate for VOJT was 
probably lower than it would have been had the voucher system there 
had a thoroughgoing test because of a different set of staffing 
problems in that site* Perhaps the greatest problem in Baltimore in this 
context was the general fallure--due primarily to the lack of experience-* 
to make available any job search coaching for VOJT clients, despite 
an effort to train the voucher team staff In this skill. The result of 
this, according to interviews with Baltimore voucher program part Iclpants , 
was a feeling among many that they had not been adequately equipped to 
carry out their responsibilities as voucher clients. (It should be noted 
In this connection that these respondents also frequently mentioned that 
their task would have been easier I f = the voucher program had been 
pyblicizad among employers, to lay some groundwork before clients 
attempted to arrange for training*) 

A second general comment on the VOJT commitment rate should 
be made. In both Portland and Baltimore, approximately as many 
people found unsubsidlzed work during the OJT search as found 



Information from on-site observation by BSSR research staff con- 
firms this as well, I taf f' I n I t lated "V"OJT arrangments were confined 
primarily to three of the nine regular WIN teams. A variety of circumstances 
led to this situation In Portland (which did not develop in Baltimore), One 
of the most important factors was that VOJT, more than vouchered Institutional 
training^ posed special threats to the work of the regular WIN staff, and 
some of the Job Developers found It Impossible to resist intercession on 
the client's behalf « For details on this problem, and some of Its roots, 
see Ann Richardson and Laure M, Sharpi The Earl^ Escperlence In Vouchertng 
Qn-^the-Job Training ,*,, cited above* 
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VOJT posit ions. In Port land , this amounted to 15 percent of OJT 
voucher recipients (and was correspondingly imalN^Cwo people^^ln 
Saltlmore), Thii was an unexpected result of the program.^ It 
seems llkelyj thoughi that the money provided to voucher holders 
for transportation and lunches during the training search, together 
with spec ia 1 1 y^f unded SAU child care, enabled clients to inake a more 
regular and more systematic job learch than is usually the case In 
regular WIN. 

Thirds the Portland VOJT field test was carried out during one 
of the worst periods of the 1975 economic recession, when both ""^gular 
WIN OJT activity and direct Job placements were noticeably off* 

As a final qualifier on what may at first appear to be a distinct 
lack of client success In arranging VOJTj It might be pointed out that 
any commitment rate, no matter Its magnitude. Is difficult to evaluate. 
For one thing, the process of VOJT Is so different from that for regular 
WIN OJT (ROJT) that comparisons of the two programs In this respect are 
suspect* On the one — ROJT — hand Is a structure in which* typicallyi a Job 
opening exists and Information on it Is communicated to an Intermediary 
(a WIN Job Developer) who searches among a group of people for the client 
who In his or her estimate will make the best match* No record Is kept of th 
number of potential OJT cUents never matched to an OJT position* On the 
other='^VOJT--hand Is a structure In which a potential OJT client exists 
first, and (perhaps) a Job opening second, and in which there Is no 
intermediary In the matching process* The record here deals with the 
number of clients never matched, and not with the number of preexisting 
slots filled. The fact that the two systems have such different dynamics 
(and record- keeping logic, for that matter) precludes evaluation based on 
voucher commitment rates. Assessments of the efficacy of VOJT must be 
based on other criteria. 

These qualifications are not intended to gloss over the findings 
on commitment of vouchers for OJT, but to put them Into a slightly 
broader context. It may also be of Interest to examine who was more or 



Unfortunate ly s we were urnble to carry out a study directed 
specifically to this unanticipated effect of the program. 



less succeisful In arranging for VOJT. Here, it will be neceisiry 

to exanifrt^ only the Portland data, ilnce the Baltimore experlenee offers 

so f^ eases for analysis. 

In general, the demographic cha racter I it 1 cs of the voucher eUent 
show no more influence on cormiitments than they did on conwnitment of 
vouchers for institutional training* At first glance, it appeari that 
volunteer women were more iuccessfui than others in finding VOJT 
(Table 8). 

TAiLi 8 

CHARACTER i ST ICS OF THOli WHO COMMITTED VOUCHIBS FOR OJT 



Percent Committing 
1 Voucher 



AH 19 

Men (200) . , , , 18 

Mandatory women {9 1 , 19 

Volunteer women (56). ^ ^ « ^ . ^ ...... , 23 

Leif Chan 35 years old (266). ig 

35 or older (81). I7 

Fewer than 12 years education (89), 18 

12 years (Including GED) (170)* , . , 19 

More than 13 years (88) 18 

White (284) . , . . 19 

Nonwhite (S3) . . 16 



Sut volunCear women were a I so most likely to have been in WlN-arranged 
OJTs, Among the 23 clients who made all their own training arrange- 
mants, the men rather than the women (mandatory or volunteer) were 
slightly more likely to find a VOJT position^ 

A factor of considerably greater Importance was the voucher 

recipient's prior labor force experience (Table 9), 
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TAOLi 9 

IFFICTS OF PRE-WIN WORK iXP|R!ENCE ON PROPORTION 
COHHITTING VOUCHERS FOR OJT 



percent Committing 
1 Voucher 



Last prevloui job: 

White collar. . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Blue collar ^ ^ ^ ^ ...... ^ # ^ 

None ...... i ...... i. - . 



36 
15 

2 



Thos© whose last reported job before regl iteming In WIN was a white 
collar job were more likely to be successful In arranging OJT than 
previous blue collar workers* Both of these groups were more success- 
ful in committing their vouchers than the small group (five percent) 
of those without any previous work historVi almost none of whom found 
a VOJT position* Given the economic situation prevailing In Portland 
at the time, these findings are not rtlfffcult to Interpret, In a labor 
market In which few Jobs are available, cartalnly people with work 
e?£perlence are more attractive to employers than those without, And 
in a labor market in which unemployment is higher In blue collar than 
in white collar occupations (and the pool of laid-off workers upon 
which an employer can^-or must--draw is greater), those with recent 
blue collar work histories ai^ likely to find it harder than white collar 
workers to locate a job opening* 
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1, THE TRAINING OCCUPATIONS FOR WHICH VOUCHERS WIRE COMMITTEP 

I nst 1 Cu t }ona 1 Training 

Sixty-nine pareent of the I nit i cue iona 1 training voucheri were 

conTOiCted for training In white collar occupationi (profesi ional and 

admfn f it rat tve^ clerical, and sales - irk)* The proportion preparing 

for white collar work was slightly lower than it wai among regular WIN 

I nst I tut ional trainees (7^ percent) In the year before the establ i shmanc of 
g 

the voucher program. At a more detailed level of analysis, It can 

be seen in Table 10 that the occupational distribut loni for the vouchered 

and regular Institutional cralneeiwere very limi lar indeed. 

TAiLE 10 

MAJOR-GROUP OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS. VOUCHERED 
AND REGULAR INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 

(In percentagei) 



Voucher Regular 

Prof ess lona 1 , technical, administrative, . 

Clerical ^ 

Craftsmen and operatives ^ . ^ 

Service, 



Total 



The voucher cl lenti were somewhat less highly concentrated In one or the 
Other major occupational group than were the regular trafneei^ which 



14 

47 
23 
17 



101 



9 
55 

22 



luo 



Throughout most of the rest of this report, Portland voucher 
prograrn data will be compared with data on regular WIN skill training. 
In order to assess the voucher experience re la t Ive to that for the regular 
WIN program. For the OJT data, these comparisons are tentative at best 
because of the ambiguity with respect to who actually arranged the OJT 
^whether vouchered or regular)* Because data on Baltfmore are still 
being collected and analyied. Information on that voucher program ii 
limited to descriptive notes. 
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suggssts that vouchgrlng slightly fnereastd training optisns- Thtre 
was also a notlcgabla (though minority) tendency for vouehgred woman 
more often to select ''non t rad ! 1 1 ona occupations* The best estimate ii 
that about two percent of the women !n regular WIN training were praparing 
for occupationi in which women are not (aqcording to the Buraau of Labor 
Statistics) often angaged % auto machan i c and uphol starer.'^ iy con t rast , 
about eight percent of the VQueharad wanan ware getting tramirig in 
non trad 1 1 lonal occupationi^ auto mechanic, truck driver • dlasal 
mechaniCj welder/auto body, and dog groomer. Another eight percent 
of the voucherad women ware baing trained for barber Ing (another 
tradltlonany ma 1 e -dominated occupation) but they may have preferred 
cosmatology Insteadp which was not an aligible training occupation 
In the Portland vouchar program. 

A special note on voucher Ing^ autonomY,_and occupat^ional choice . 
Ona of tha central elements In voucher ing, from the cMent's point of 
view* Is the grant of autonomy In decision making and in cholcas which 
concern training. The regular Portland WIN operation did not, however, con- 
form to the Image of^an organization acting without regard to clients* 
wishes; perhaps few WIN projects operate that way In reaUty* But 
Portland may be an extreme casai while 95 percent of the voucher program 
partlclpanti reported In interviews that thay had had decision-making autonomyi 
thii was also reported fay 70 parcant of the regular WIN trainees. Thus* 
the voucher program did not jntroduce marked changes In th!s respect. 

The exercise by clients of autonomy in the occupat tonal Cholcei 
whether In regular WIN or In tha voucher program, had an especially 
noticeable effect on the proportion who were In institutional training 
for clerical and for service"^ occupations. Participants in either 



9 

Portland did not norma 1 1 y cont ract for class-sliad training, 
but had an Individual refarral systemi Had the program relied to any 
marked extent on clasi-iized vocational training ar rangemantSs the 
two occupational distributions would probably have been less similar 
than they are. 

^^Nat i ona 1 ly i one percent of auto mechanlci are woman, and 17 
percent of upholsterers are women, 

^^Training time for cosmetology In Portland ichools was 1*4 months, 
in excess of the 12 months allowed In the voucher program. 

^"Barbers, FloristSi dog groomars, ate. 
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program who were left on their own to chooig m training oceupitlon were 
markedly less Mkely to be In training for clerf a! occupations than 
thoie who did not make the QCCupatlonal Choiee, and more Mkely to be 
in lervlce occupatloni (Table 11), 

TABLE 11 

TftAlNING OCCUPATIONS OF THOSE WITH AND WITHOUT DEC! S I ON-HAK I NG AUTONOMY 

( j n percentagei) 



Voucher Regular 

CI lent Was CI lent Was 

Given Was Not Given Was Not 

Autonomy Autonoftious Autonomy Autonomous 



Prof ei 1 ! ona 1 , technical. 



admfn 1 it rat 1 


i ve . * 


, . . 16 


8 


10 


8 


Clerical , . 




. . . i*0 


67 


^♦3 


69 


Craftsmen and 












operat Ives < 




. . . 2k 


20 


15 


13 


Servica , , * 




. . . 21 


6 


32 


9 


Total 




101 


101 


100 


99 


This raises a 


genera 1 


1 ques t i on 


about the 


efficacy of WlN's ufual 


heavy 


re! lance on c 1 


e r 1 ca 1 


C ra 1 n 1 ng 


and d i rec t 


placement into elarical 





pOS i t Ions . 

There are other interesting aspects of the data on occupational 
choice, The moit influential factors affeetlng the proportion in 
training for a white collar^^ occupation were the client's sex and the 
Qceupation s/he had had In mind at the time s/he joined the voucher 
prog ram* 



For purposei of more elaborate analyili, the training occupations 
are grouped into two categorlei! white collar and blue collar. Grouping 
the occupations into such gross categories li an unfortunate necessity 
dictated, by the small numberi available for the analysis* 

-Ik 

In this and following sections, most of the Portland findings 
which are presented result frorn multiple regression analyies of the data. 
Regression analysis allocs for observation of the effect of one variabio 
on another (sayi the effect of sex on training occupation) while at the 
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Not surprisingly, women mor^ Chan mtn^^and aipeeially volunteer 
women-=choSe training for white collar jobs^ at had also been the case 
in rogylar WIN vocational Cralnlng (Table 12). 

TABLE 12 

WHITE COLLAR TRAINING OCCUPATIONS BY SEX AND LEGAL STATUS 



Estimated Percent 
Wh I te Col lar^ 



Voucher Regular 



All. 




.... 69 


7^ 


M^n ......... 




.... 37 


27 


Mandatory women * . . 




.... 73 


75 


Volunteer women . . . 




. . . . 80 


90 


^Control 1 i ng 


for the effects of 


education, race, age^ fam 


ly 


siiep and occupation 


the reipondent had 


in mind when i/he entered 


WIN. 



same time adjusting (or control ling) for other varlablei which are 
related to both. For examplei we know that poor women have more educa- 
tion than poor men do and that education is related to occypational 
level. Thus, the relation between lex and occupation Is to lome extent 
contamfnated by the joint relation of each with education* It would be 
most desirable to be able to look at the effect of sex on occupation 
net of (controning for) erfycat f on , to arrive at an uncontamlnated 
estimate of the relationship. Muitiple regression analysis Is one of 
the analytic procedures which allows for this. Thus, the relationships 
reported are net relationships, and are adjusted for the effects of all 
the other variables shown at the bottom of each table. Each of the 
full regression tables is to be found In Appendix V* 

It will be noted that we have controlled for family slzel Family 
size is not, in and of itself, of particular Interest In most of the 
regression runi, and is not usually discussed as an influential factor. 
It doeSi however, confound the effects of certain other variables which are 
of Intrinsic Interest, such as age, legal status In WjNj and education. 
;t Is routinely taken into account , then , In order to remove any contaminating 
effects It may have on the relationships of clients' other background 
characteristics with the program variables of interest in any given section 
of the report* 
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Majorities of each group entered WIN with an occupation already 
In mind for which they wished to be trained (B^ percent of voucher clients, 
76 percent of regular cl !ents--Table I3), 



TABLE 13 

INFLUENCE OF OCCUPATION ALREADY IN MIND ON TRAINING OCCUPATION 







Voucher 




R 


egul ar 




Occupation In Hindi 


White 
Col lar 


Blue 
Col lar 


None 


White 
Col lar 


Blue 
Collar 


None 


a 

Training occypation' 














WhI te Col lar. , . 
il ue Col 1 ar . . . 


87 
13 


37 
63 


85 
15 


88 
12 


51 


79 
21 


Total 


100 


100 


log 


100 


100 , 


100 



Control iing for the effects of sex, legal statuip education, 
race, age, and family siie. 



That occupation wai a itrong daterminant of the training the client 
received, among those in both vouchered and regular groups (but more 
io In the voucher group). The effecti of iejc, education, and age on 
the occupations for which clients were trained were the same in the 
voucher and regular training programs, and the advent of voucherlng 
made no essential difference In these relationships. Nor was the 
relationship between the occupation the client had in mind which s/he 
entered WIN and the training occupation changed by voucherlng (Appendix 
Table V-1), By contrast, voucherlng appeared to open up some white 
collar options which had not regularly been available In Portland 
for nonwhite clients; nonwhites In the voucher program were 15 percent- 
age points more likely than their regular WIN counterparts to be 
preparing for white collar work (Appendi^t Table V-1), 

It will be recalled that voucher clients who wanted it were to 
be provided self-assessment counseling to help In the occupational and 
school choices. The data on who actually received self-assessment 
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counsel ing are not entirely sit i sfactory j and ire limited. Nonetheless, 
they are presented for what additional insight on the program they afford. 
When It came to the choice of a training occupation, sel f-aisessment 
appears to have increased the likelihood (by six percentage points) of 
choosing a white collar job for training. It ihould be noted, thoughj 
that this effect Is clearly less important than that of the kind of job 
which voucher clients had In mind when they entered WIN. The relatively 
small size of the effect of counseling In Intrinsically neither good 
nor bad, of course, and may very well reflect nothing more than that 
clients came to the voucher program with clearly^focussed occupational 
goals which had been frustrated by the substantial backlog of demand for 
regular institutional training In Portland at the time the voucher 
pfogramwas established, it does suggest, however^ that additional 
research specifically focused on the effects sf counseling would be 
des i rab1e« 

Another way to assess the effects of vouchering (relative to 
regular WIN training) if to focus on the differences which vouchering 
made for comparable subgroups of clients, arid isolate those for whom 
vouchering made a difference relative jo the regula^ WIN experjence of 
their counterparts,"^ Using this approach, it appears (Appendix Table V-1) 
that vouchered institutional training made a particular difference In the 



Neither client reports In Intervl^s nor WIN staff reports on who 
did and did not receive sel f^assessment proved to be valldj and it was 
necessary to rely on observat lona 1 data from BSSR's on-site research 
staff for this Information. We have a fair amount of confidence in these 
reports on who received self-asseiiments but ware unable to develop Infor- 
mation for approximately a third of the voucher clients, Horeover, 
there are no data available on another aspect of this question; the 
quality of the counseling. Therefore, the data on the effects (or not) 
of self-assessment are presented with caution* In neither the Portland 
OJT test nor the laltlmore test was sel f-asse^jment counseling made 
available to voucher dlentSs even though the staffs in each city 
had been trained In its use. Ixamlnatlon of the effects of the counseling 
Is necessarily confined to the Portland voucher institutional training 
program. 

^^An examplei the overall voucher-regular difference In the 
proportion preparing for white collar occupations was -5 (voucher? 
69 percent- regular! 7^ percent). Any subgroup of voucher trainees 
who differed from their regular WIN counterparts on this variable by 
more than -IS or +5 is taken as a group which was especial ly affected 
by the advent of vouchering. The change data are to be found in the 
Appendix tables as indicated. 
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general occupiClohdl level only for the men (who were more often In 
white collar training than regulir men werej by 10 percentage points* 
+10) J and for the nonwhlCe tfalnees (+15)* No other subgroups of 
voucher' trainais differed from similar people In regular WIN Instltu^ 
tional tfainfng by as much as -15 or +5^ 

issentially, then, voucher ing effected few changes in the work 
for which people were trained by WIN, This is In sharp contrast to 
early gloomy predictions of many persons at several levels of the WIN 
program that vouchering skill trainlng-^ln particular, allowing WIN 
clients to choose an occupation and to pursue that chQice--wou1d 
result in chaos or program failure. The voucher clients did not act 
much differently when they were left on their own than when the WIN 
staff had a more direct decision-making role. 

OJT 

Unfortunately J because there are so few cases of fully client' 
arranged vouchered OJT, it Is not posiifale to analyze them separately 
in detail. Whenever It Is possible* however, differences between 
client^ and WIN-arranged OJTs are noted In the following sections of 
the report. 

The occupational distributions for vouchered and regular OJT 
were not as similar as those for institutional training (Table 1^*) . 

TABLE 1^ 

?^JOR GROUP OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, VOUCHERED AND REGULAR OJT 

( ! n percentages) 



Voucher Regular 



Professional, technical, administrative ... 16 5 

Clerical 20 25 

Craftsmen and operative^ ^ ^ , ^0 55 

Service , * . 25 15 



Total ^ 101 100 



The two VOJT contracts In Saltlmore were for a dental assistant 
and a housekeeping aide. 
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The proportion of people in Che craf timen-operat * ve group was noticeably 
smaller among the VOJT employees than among the ROJT pa rt i c I pan 1 1 = 
Generally speaking, the VOJT people were working at iUghtly higher 
occupational leveli than the regular trainees, and were In particular 
more likely to be In the lower reaches of jnanagerial and administrative 
oCGupat Ions . 

in getting Into one or the other level of training occupation 
(white or blue collar), sex appears again to be a major factor; women 
were clearly more likely than men to be In whlie collar OJTs (which 
was the pattern for prevoucher OJT c M ent s--Tab I e 15). 



TABLE IS 
WHITE COLLAR OJTs BY SEK 





Est Imated 


Percent 




WhI te Col lar 




Voucher 


Regu lar 


All ....... 


......... kQ 


23 


Hen ...... . 


27 


6 


Mandatory women 


......... 62 




Volunteer women ..... 


......... ^5 


62 


^Controlling for the 


effects of education, race, age 


, f ami 1 y 


size, and last occupation. 







About half of the difference by sex Is probably due to the fact that 
women In the voucher group were a I so more likely to be In WlN^arranged 
OJT situations, and is not due entirely to gender In and of Itself, 
When clients themselves made all the OJT arrangements , the proportion 
In white collar jobs dropped to 17 percent (from ^6 percent of the WIN 
a rrangements) . 

iducac Ion , too, was a factor here, though a somewhat less 
Important one. The more highly-educated the client, the greater the 
likelihood that s/he was working In a. white collar VOJT (unlike ROJT, 
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In which the leiSt^educatad were mort llkety than the average to be in 
white collar jobs**Table 16). 

TASU 16 
WHITE COLLAR OJTi BY EDUCATION^ 



Estimated percent In 
White Col !ar Jobs^ 



Voucher Regular 



All ................... . 




23 


Fester thin 12 years education. ....... 


23 


28 


12 years (Including GID) ....... ^ ^ • 


38 


18 


More than 11 years . « . . ^ , « . « ^ ^ . . 


62 


28 


^Controlling for the effecti of seXp 


legal itatui. 


race, agei 


family slzfe, and last occupation^ 







Again, however^ It should be noted that the moit^educated voucher clients 
were also especial !y likely to be In WlN-arranged jobs* Thus, the effect 
of education as such may be smaller than these data would suggest. 

Judging hy the experience of the voucher clients relative to that 
of their ROJT counterparts (Append Ix Table V-2) , vouchering seemed to 
make the most difference for the volunteer woman (=17 percentage points 
in white collar occypatlons) as well as those with the least ('5) and 
the most (+3^) education. 

In summaryj then, voucherfng seemed to make somewhat more dif- 
ference In the distribution of occupations for which people received 
OJT than was the case with the Institutional training voucher progrim, 
and to have made a difference for more subgroups of clients. Nonetheless 
these changes are not so large as to suggest that voucharlng has the 
potential to change the occupational mix of the OJT operation radically* 
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F. THI SCHOOLS AND iHPLOYIRS TO WHICH VOUCHERS WERE COMMITTED 

i n s t i t y t i onaX T£.a 1 n I n q 

Just over half (55 percent) of the Portiand voucher cJiants In 

' ■ IB 
fnit I tut ional training arrangad for training In privita vocational schools, 

a somewhat smaller proportion than went to private schoQls for regular 

institutional training (61 percent). It is Interastlng to note that 

of approximately 90 public and private schools In Portland available 

for skill training, only 29 were used by tha voucher cHants. What 

is more* there was nearly complete overlap In thu particulap schools 

In which the vouchered and regular groups received their training, 

(Voucher clients used nine schools that had not been used for regular 

WIN Institutional training^) Dogbtleis, a good deal of this similarity 

is due to a tendency for voucher clients and WIN staff alike to make 

convenience of transportation an Important consideration in the selec= 

tion of a training school. (In interviews, 30 percent of the voucher 

clients reported that convenience to home or transportation was the 

• 19 
most important reason fop choosing the school they did, ) 

Mandatory clients in the voucher program (both men and women) 
were more likely than volunteer women to attend public schools (Table 17), 
This contrasts with the regular WIN training program, in which the man^ 
datopy women were most often trained In private schools, The least- 
educated among the voucher trainees chose private over public schools 
by a rather substantial margin, again in distinction from the regular 
WIN case. 



In ialtimope, 85 percent went to private vocational schools, 
iut 59 percent of all private school contracts were at two schools, for 
keypunch, computer operator, and nurseU aide. 

^^For details, see Bruce i. Dunning. Occupatj_gna_l Cholces_and 
Vocational School Selections^ . . . cited earlier. 



TABLE 17 

INFLUINCiS ON THI PROPORTION IN TRAINING IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



Estimated Pgrcgnt In 
Private Schosli 

Voueher Regular 



All, , 55 61 

Men. 

Mandatory women* * , . 40 88 

Volunteer wonien, b5 56 

Fewer than 12 years educitlon ......... 82 kS 

12 yean (Including GED) 55 68 

More than 12 years * 20 55 

White collar training. ^9 53 

Slue collar training 68 80 



^Controlling for the effects of race, agej and family size* 

Another factor of comparable imp>ortance in the choice of private 
over public schools-^and which was cormion to both the voucher and regular 
groups^-was what kind of training occupation the trainee was to undertake. 
Trainees for blue collar occupations were clearly the more likely to be 
in private schools. This can be explained partially in terms of the 
structure of training opportun I t lei in Portland. The public schools 
generally offered courses and programs related to a wide variety of 
occupations. Private schools, on the other hand, tended to be much.Jiwre 
special lied; some offersd training in only a single occupation, while 
others offered a variety of courses and programs* but within a specific 
occupational area (e.g., secretarial schools). Overlap in the availability 
of offerings in the public and private sectors was by no means uniform 
for the various occupational groups. The structure of training opportu* 
nities In Portland is summarized on the following page* 
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RfLATIVi COVERAGE OF OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

!N PORTLAND 

Profess fona f , Techn I caU Adm in U t ra t i ve 

Professional * Available almost entirely in 

public schools; very few 
offerings by private ichooli. 

Subprof ess iena I /Teehn i cal - About evenly divided between 

public and private ichsolsj 
with ^ number of choicei of 
ichools for many occupatloni^ 

Hanager ia I /Adm In I i E rat i ve - About a 3^2 edge for private 

schools^ but a limited selec^ 
t ion of schools In either case. 



Cler ical 

High CjerlGal - About b 2t\ edge In favor of 

private schoolip but with a 
fair choice of schools in 
e I ther category* 

Low Clerical = More private ichooIs by a 

substantial margin for most 
occupat loni 



Craf timej)^pe rat I ves 
Craftsmen 



Operat I vei 



Serv i ce 



For most occupatlonB, public 
schools provide appropriate 
courses and programi by about 
a 2 1 1 ma rg i n , 

About equally available from 
public and private schools 
overall, butwith ava i I ab 1 1 i ty 
highly constricted for some 
occupat Ions . 

Usually available from either 
public Of private ichooli, but 
with availability highly con^ 
strlcted for some occupations, 
and private schools predominating 
in the barber Ing/cosmetology field* 
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An^ng the voucher cllenCii iol f -asseisment couniel Ing was of no 
importance In detarmlnlng the choice between public and private schools 
(althoughi of cQUfie, It may very well have mfruenced the choice of a 
par t Icular ich^l as igalnit another). 

A more Important factor In this decision was the booklet 
published by the Federal Trade Commlsilon ment-loned earlier, ^'Our 
Vocational Training Can Guarantee You the Job of a Lifetime," which 
was to be dlitributed to each person in the voucher Institutional training 
programi The effect of receiving and correctly understanding the message 
of this booklet^ whIcH warns against the practices of some private voca^ 
tlonal schools, actually increased the likelihood that a client would 
select a private school, among those who were already predisposed to 
a 1 1 en d p r i vate s choQ ' (Table l8). 



TABLE 18 

IFFICTI OF THf FTC BOOKLET ON THE PROTORTiON CHOOIING PRIVATE SCHOOLl 



Predispoied to 
Private School 



Fred IsF^osed to 
Publ ic School 



'Understood 
bookl et 



Percent 
attend ing 
private school 



82 



Did not 
understand , 
or did not 
rece i we it 



Understood 
booklet 



Did not 
understand , 
or did not 
receive It 



50 
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^^FTC Consumer Bulletin No. 13 (Washington, D.C. i U,S, GovernmenE 
Printing Office, Stock Number 1800-00153). 1973. 

^^For more detail gand discussion of the construction of the "pre* 
disposition" variable, see Bruce B, Dunning, Occupational Choices and 
Vaeational School ielectipni.^ ^* cited abovr. 
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Of those who were Inclined to attend private ichools, 73 percent even^ 
tually enrolled In a private Institution (as did 58 percent of those 
predliposed to publ Ic schools). But among people who leaned toward 
private schols and understood the FTC booklet, 82 percent committed their 
vouchers to private schools* (The booklet had no effect on the commit* 
ments of those predisposed to public schools.) For some of the 
recipients of the booklet, than, the message seems offhand to have had 
an effect opposite to that which might have been Intended, Sut that 
was generally not the case. Among those predisposed to private schools 
who also understood the booklet, 77 percent reported that the chief 
determining consideration in the choice of school was the quality and 
reputation of the Institution (by contrast with percent of all those 
who chose a private school), " This may be grounds for soir^ reassurance 
about the bases upon which these clients nude the school decision^ 

In terms of the subgroups for which voucherlng made the greatest 
difference relative to the regular WIN training program (Appendix Table 
V-3), voucherlng seems especially to have enhanced the probability of 
attending a private school among the volunteer woman (+9), those with 
the least aducat Ion (+33), nonwhlta clients (+7)* and those In the 
oldest age category (+23) • On the other hand, the voucher program 
particularly reduced tha chances of attandiflj a private school (rela- 
tiva to regular WIN counterparts) for the mandatory women (-^8) and the 
most-educated (-35), 

To summarize^ then, the establishment of the vouchar instltu- 
tlonal training program had only a modest effect on the balance of public 
an^ private schools used for training, and did not alter the list of 
Individual schools In which the training took place by much^ It did, 
however, make rather claar changes in the kind of school In which 
particular subgroups of peopla received their training, 

OJT 

Clients in VOJT were working In somewhat sma I ler-s lied firms than 
22 

was tha case for ROJT people (Table 19). 



In considering tha size of the VOJT employers. It is not so 
necessary as In other casas to take Into account whether tha OJT was 
WIN- Or cl ient-arrangad. The median employer size was equal for each 
group, about 12. 
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FIRM-SlZi 


OlSTRliUTION OF OJT TRAINEfS 






(!n percentages) 






Voucher 


Regular 


1=5 eniployeei . * * . , 


3^ 


3^ 


6-25 employees * 


38 


34 


26 OP more employees , . . 


28 


32 


Total 


100 


iOO 



The voucher clfents were concentrated relatively more In middle-sized 

23 

firmSj those in ROJT In larger firms. At the other ejstremej 15 of 

tfrA small VOJT employers ware In fact too small legitimately to provide 

2k 

OJT under the one^fourth rule* This represents about three- fourths of 
the imali-firm category, and just under a fourth of all VOJT employers* 
' Relative to regular WIN OJT (Appendljc Table y^k) ^ vouchering had 
the effects of moving volunteer women away from middle-sized firms (^9) 
and Into large ones (+7) > but did not especially affect the distribution 
by firm size of the mandatory clients- Further, VOJT clients were not 
especially more or less likely than their educational or racial counter- 
parts to be working In larger or smaller firms* 

But vouchering did affect the distribution into firm slie by age. 
Specifically, the youngest VOJT employees moved into the smallest 
firms (+23) and out of middle-siied ones (^i^)i while the oldest group, 
those 35 years old or older, moved away from the smallest firms (-3^)* 
and Into middle-sized (4^1?) and large Ones (^12). 



"Larger" means somewhat different things for the two groups of 
trainees. Of the kS ROJT contracts with "large" firms, 2? percent were 
with employers of more than 500 workers. This was true for only 1 of 
the VOJT contracts. 
2k 

WIN Itself is not Immune from this, of course. Forty percent 
of the contracts with firms who would not qualify under the one-fourth 
rule were "vouchered" OJT contracts which were WlN-arranged. 
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FinillVj veycher c I fents In white eQlJir Jobi moved away from 
the smallest firms (^13) and more Into middle-size ones (+21); the 
dlstrlbucion of the blue collar workers was not noticeably affected 
by the advent of voucherlng^ 

Thus, although the overaJJ_ distribution of OJT employees Into 
the three employer-slie categeriis was not materially affacted by 
voucheringi there were rather substantial changes for several sub- 
groups of voucher trainees relaclve to similar people who had been in 
-ROJT earlier^ This will take on additional meaning when we move to 
analysis of determinants of the rate at which OJT was terminated 
before the completion of training* 
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THI LENGTH OF VOUCHIRIO TRAINING 

ins tr I tut lona i Tra 1 n Ing 

Vouchered ins t i tut iona I training lasted for about 10 weeks 
longer than regular Institutional training did, on the average (3^ vs. 
ZU weeks) . 

The higher average for vouchared training Is not due to marked 
shifts in the demographlG composition of the group relative to the 
regular training group, but rather to a serlei of small shifts which 
acclJmulate to increase the projected average training period. For 
Instance, the voucher group contained illghtly larger proportions of 
trainees with 12 or more years of education and people who were 
between 25 and 3^ years old, both character! st Ici asioclatad with 
longer training. 

Some of the longer training for vouchered clients is also 
explained by the fact that a slightly larger proportion attended public 
schools, which In and of itself increaied the average length of training 
for both vouchered and regular trainees. 

An additional consideration here is the fact that the voucher 
program participants were able to negotiate any length of training 
wi'thm 52 weeks, whiie arrangements for regular tralneeB were sufajecc 
to such restrictions as the six-month average for Institutional training. 
At the same time, howevor, both groups were a 1 so subject to schools - 
regular course schedules, a factor which would tend to minimize the 
difference between the averages. 

The background characteristics with the greatest influences on 
the length of vouchered Institutional training were iex and educational 
level* Men were to be trained for about four fewer weeks than the 
WOmyn (Table 20)* 



This is the length of training projected In the contract. The 
actual length of training was longer for some who required e^tensIonSj 
and shorter for others who dropped out of training or completed ft more 
quickly than projected. We are unable to refine these Nngth=of-tralning 
data to take extensions and dropouts into account, because the WIN 
record system does not routinely Include this information. 
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TABLE 20 

THI INFLUENCiS OF SIX, IDUCATION, AND TRAINING INSTITUTION 
ON THE LENGTH OF INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 



Eicimacad Mean Waeks 
of Training^ 



Voucher Rigular 



All,,,,.,,,...,......, 


- . . 3^ 


24 


Men* 


. . , . 31 


2k 


"nSn^'tOry Woman. 


. . . . 35 


17 


Vq lun tear. Women. 


- , , , 35 


27 


Fmrimr than 12 yaari iducation, . . . . . 


. , , . 2k 


27 


12 yaars (Including^ GEO) 


. . > . 35 


22 


More than 12 years , , , , , , . , , . 


. . , , ko 


29 


Private school 


. . , 32 


23 


Public ich^I . 


, . . , 36 


25 



Controlling for the effects of race* age , family size, and 
crafntng occupation^ 



Educational attainment wai positively related to the length of trainingi 
the greater the client's education completed before entering WIN, the 
longer the training* And ^ as mentioned earlfer, baFng trained In a 
public school lengthanad the average training by about a month (from 
32 to 36 weeks)* 

Relatlva to the experience of the regular i nst 1 tut 1 oni 1 trainees 
(Appendix Table V«5) > only the least^educated In the voucher group vyiere 
especially affected by voucherlng; they were In training for three 
fewer weeks than were their regular counterpartSg on the average, 
OCherwisei the Increase In length of training was fairly evenly spread 
among all subgroyps of vouchered trainees. 
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OJT 

The increaia In the avarage length of training for OJT for the 
voucher group over that for ROJT was about tha sama ai it was. for insti- 
tultronal tralnlng=-nine weaks (31 waaks varsui 22 watks).^^ 

Agamj sax and educational attalnmant affacted tha length of 
training. Man were trained for longer periods than wofnan--elght weeks 
longer than the mandatory won^n, and 12 weeks longer than the volunteer 
wQffien (Tab le 21)* 

TABLE 21 

THi INFLUENCiS OF liX, EDUCATION. AND FIRM SlZi 
ON THI LENGTH OF OJT 

Estimated Haan Weeks 
of Train ing - 



Voucher Regular 



AI K ................ . 


. . . . 31 


22 


Man, ................ , 


. , . . 36 


22 


Mandatory women, 


. . . . a? 


22 


Volunteer woman. 


. . . . 2k 


22 


Fewer than 12 years education, , . , . 


, . , , 3k 


23 


12 years (Including OED) 


. , . . 28 


20 


Mora than 12 years ......... ,^ 


^ . ^ . 35 


25 


Firm has 1 »5 employees 


. . . , 30 


25 


6-25 wployeas 


. . . . 31 


2k 




, . . . 34 


18 



Controlling for the effects of race, age, family size, and 
training occupations. 

This is In clear contrast with the ROJT case, in which there were no 
differences In tha length of the OJT by sex or by legal status that 
could be detected at all. 

Again, this Is the length of training projected in the contract. 
The average length of training for vouchered OJT arranged by clients alone 
was one week longer than the "voucher" arrangements made entirely by WINr 
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In both the voucheptd and regular OJT programsj education was 
related to the length of trainlngp but not in a stral ght- I fne fashion. 
Instead, those who were high iehool graduates (or had the GEO) were 
In training for illghtly l^is tlmm than those with either tmrm or less 
education (and It will be racplled that this was the pattern for regu- 
lar Institutional training, as well)^ This pattern may reflect a 
"certification" effect; there may be some tendency to trade prior edu- 
cation of a certain level which li docun^nted by a diploma or a GEO 
27 

certificate In exchange for skill training^ and to provide as a 
substitute additional time In tfalnlng for thosa without certification. 

An additional determinant of the Itngth of vouchered OJT was 
the size of the employing firmi employeei of "large" firmi (firms with 
26 Of mora workers) were to be trained for three to four weaks tongar 
than those in smaller flrms^ Again, this diffare from the ROJT caia, 
in which larger firms concluded training contracts which wara shorter 
by about sl^ or seven weeks ^ 

Thara ware no subgroups of VOJT paople whose averaga langth of 
training bacama aspacfally longer or shortar with the advent of voucher Ing 
(Appendix Table V-6)* The longer training periods were rather evenly 
distributed among all the vouchered traineas. 

Another way to evalyate the data on tralnlfig time Is to ask 

about the relation between the langth of training contracted for and the 

maximum length of training permitted under program guldallnes* It will 

be recalled that the Portland OJT voucher program started with a flat 

52-week maximum for training, regardless of occupation. This was changed 

very early in the operational phase of the program, when It appeared 

that the first few employers to agree to train were exploiting the limit. 

Thereafter, the maximym length of training was defined as the length of 

training allowed under the usual Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

criterion used by WIN* plus (arbitrarily) eight weeks (D0T+8)tv The 
28 

median" maximum length of VOJT for the occupations held by the voucher 



27 

Almost none of those with more than 12 years of education had 
gotten as far as a college degree. 

^^he median is used here rather than the mean, which was used 
earlier, because it is the better measure of the average for these kinds 
of data (weeks), ^ The mean 1 s required In the regression analyiisp however. 
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amp loyaei would hav€ bean 32 weaki undar the DOT rula; If all contracts 
had baan writtan for tha maximum DOT+8 period. It would hava been ^Q waaks 
As It wai, tha actual median length of VOJT contract was 26 weeks, not ^0 
nor 32. To contrast this with tha ROJT caseg tha median maximum length of 
training for tha occypatlons held by the regular OJT clients would have 
bean 26 waaksi tha actual median of the contracts wai 17 waaks. 

Thus, part of the Incraasa in the length of vouchared OJT over 
ROJT was due to changes In tha occupational distribution between the 
two groypSp In addition to that accounted for by the greater flexibility 
afforded by the eight-week additional allowable maximum training time. 

^ Nonetheless, there was a clear tendency for VOJT contracts to 
converge on the maximum more than was the case for ROJT contracts (Table 2 
While 30 percent of the ROJf^ contracts equalled or exceeded the maximum 
length of training by the DOT criterion* 41 percent of the vouchared 

contracts were written for training periods of DQT+8 or more, 

^^■^ 

TAiLl 22 

ACTUAL AND POT-DITIRM INEO LlNGTH OF OJT 

_( In percentages) 



Voucher Regular 

(DOT+S) (DOT) 

Contract was for less than maximum illowed^ ^ 59 

Contract equal lad maximum^ ^ > 28 2§ 

Contract exceeded maximum. 13 5 

Total 100 100 
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H, THE COST OF VOUCHERED TRAININQ 



As could ba axpacted from the longer training courias. for 
voucharad clfants-^whather Initltutlonal or OJT^^the costi of training 
wara also highar than thay ware for regular WIN training. 

Ins 1 1 tut tonal Train Ina 

The mean total eost of vouchered Ins 1 1 Cut 1 onal training wai 
$1,007, or 80 percent higher than the $559 mean for regular In^ L i lut lonal 
tra ining. 

iefera moving to a deicrtptlon of factori iffectlng the cost 
of vouchered training. It Is Important to point out that the estimates 
are partially contaminated by the fact that, ihortly before the Portland 
program began In I97^» several private vocational schools raised their 
tuition costs, as part of the more general inflation In the economy at 
the time. Thus, the cost of vouchered Inst i tut lonal training in Portland 
was' necessarily highar due to that factor alone, i factor which cannot 
be controlled In these data, (Of course, the tuition increase was far 
below 80 percent «) 

One of the factors which contflbyted most heavMy to the cost of 
vouchered (as well as rigular) training was, obviously enough^ the langCh 
of training. Total cost rose with the length of training in both programs 
although by somewhat fewer dollars for the voucher group than for those 
In the regular program (Table 23)* 



29 . . . 

The difference in the med Ian cost for training in the two 

programs was i lightly smaller: the Increase to 1919 for vouchered 

training fr^ the $53^ for r^nular training was 72 percent. The median 

cost for vouchered Institutional training in Baltimore was a good deal 

lower than it was in Port Iand»-|552, 
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TABLE 23 



EFFICTS OF THi LINGTH OF TRAINING ON THE TOTAL COST 
OF INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 



Eitlmated Hian 
Total Cost 9 



Voucher Regular 



All SI, 007 $ 559 



Training was to last through 
13 weeks ......... 

ik^lS weeks. 

27*39 weeki ......... 

40 or more weeki 



655 
716 



51E 
581 
1,144 



Controlling for the effects of sex, 
race, age* family ilzej training occupationi 



legal status, education, 
and training Institution. 



Another major factor m cost of training (again, for both 
ins 1 1 tut iona I training programs) was whether the trijfning was conducted 
in a private or a public ichool, (Here, the difference In dollars was 
greater for vouchered than for regular training, probably because of the 
tultfon Increase In some private schools.) 

It should be noted^ that the average cost of tramlng was strongly 
affected by a tendency for the voucher clients to cluster in one or another 
school. In Portland, 29 percent of all private school training arrange- 
ments were for training In one high-priced school (which had also been* 
frequently used for regular WIN training, but for a smaller proportion 
of trainees). If that school Is eUmlnated from the calculations, the 
median total cost ^ of . t ra 1 n I ng drops to S645, or IS percent greater than 
that for regular institutional training. At the other eKtremej as 
mentioned earlier, 59 percent of all training arrangementi In Saltlmore 
were made with just two school If they are eliminated from the datas 
the median cost of vouchered institutional training In Baltimore was 
SI, 137* 
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Onlylone other factor had an effect of any noClcaable magnitude 
on the cost of trarning: the cost of training the men was greater than 
1 1 wai for thm women, whether they were in vouchered or regular training 
(Table 2^), ; 

TABLE 24 



THi INFLUENCE OF SIX ON TOE TOTAL COST OF INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 





Es t i mated 


Mean 




Total Coit^ 




Voucher 


Regular 


All 


. . . . $1,007 


$ 5S9 


Hen 


, . . . 1,351 


732 




. . * . 990 


286 


Volunteer women, 


. . . . 877 


623 



^Controlling for the effeeti of education, race, age, family 
size^ training occupation, training Institution^ and length of training* 



It appears that at least part of the explanation for this difference lies 

at a more detailed level of oecupatlon than the white eollar-blue collar 

distinction used In the regressioni judging by the per- 1 nst ruct iona I - 

hour cost of training In Portland schools (In both lectors, but especially 

in private schools), training for "men's" work limply costs more than 

30 

that for "women's'* work. This may be primiarly a reflection of the 
capital equipment needed for the school to provide training* For example, 
to train welders and truck drivers (of whichever gender) requires the 
acquisition and maintenance of more expensive equipment than is required 
to train keypunchers* lecretaries, or file clerks,^ 

^^Certain heal th^related "women's"^ occupations, such as inhala^ 
tion and occupatfonal therapy, are partial {but only partial) exceptions. 

31 

Although swne of the voucher women did get training for non^ 
traditional ("men^s") occupations, they apparently did not represent a 
large enough proportion of the wofnen to affect the average cost of train- 
ing lubi tan t i a 1 1y . 
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The avarage trafning casts far isvera L subgrQUpi of traineei 
were aspecially changad with the advent of vouche^s^<Appand Jx Table V«7) 
Host affected were the mandatory women in the voucher progrim, ¥if\&$d^ ' 
training cost was 2^6 percent greater than that for their regular WIN 
Institutional training counterparti. Training costs were alio unusual ly 
greater among those with 12 years of prior education or the GED (but 
not more) , -.whose training coiti rose by 105 percent; nonwhltes (+170 
percent); tralfe^es who were 35 years old or older (+115); and thoie 
preparing for blue collar work (+175). 

Smaller Increases In the total cost of Institutional training 
were to be seen among the volunteer women (+i*l), and traineei with the 
least or the most education (+53 for each group)* 

Those who find these data on the total cost of training a cause 
for concern may raise questloni about how It may be reducedg either by 
controlling costs directly, or by manipulating It Indirectly through, 
iaVj linlti on the length of training. Any such iystem of control 
will, of course, affect who will receive training and for what* We have 
examined the Impllcatloni of two poiiible cost-control mechanisms: 
maintenance of an average. cost of training equal to that for regular 
WIN institutional training; and -maintenance of a six-month average 
training period. If the Portland voucher InstI tytlonal traineei had been 
limited to a median cost of about $530, It would have reduced the propor- 
tion preparing for white collar occupat ions-:^ipec!f leal ly^ some iubpro- 
fesslonal and data-processing occupatlons--and eliminated some of the 
least-educated trainees. (The composition of the vmjcher group In terms 
of such other demographic characteristics as smH and legal status would 
not have been changed.) 



The arbitrary criterion here for especially noticeable changes 
is an increase of more than 100 percent In the total cost of training or 
an Increase of less than 60 percent (and* of courier any decreases). 

^^Llke the other data In this section* those on the relationships 
between cost of training and educational attainment art controlled for 
the length of training and size of family* What might be a reflection 
of a tendency to t ra A longer training periods off for educational certN 
ficatlon may alio ba appearing here In another form; a trade of more 
expens i ve training for educational certification In the regular WjN 
program. 
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tf tht Portland clients had bean limited to # slM-rnQnth average 
for training, the proportjon preparing for whito collar Jobs (especlaMy 
clerical work) would have been reduced slightly, and the proportion In 
training for Jobs as operatives would have been Increased, Better^ 
educafiisd cllenti and volunteer wofnen would have been a snialler piupor^ 
tloh of the voucher group* Limiting tfalRing to a ifsc-month avrraqe 
would have had fllrjy little effect on the median cost of vo^chB^eu 
Institutional training, though, lowering It by 13 percent (and Iggvlnq 
It still 50 percent greater than the median cost of regular training). 

m 

The mean total cost of vouchered OJT was also greater than that 
for regular OJT| by percent ($2,239 vs* $1*5^5)* The cost to WIN 
of OJT 1i| of course partly a function of pay rates, and a slight 
Increase in hourly pay rate contributed to the overall increase in the 
cost of vouchered OJT (though not nearly so much as the Increase Ir 
the length of training). The average hourly pay rate for VOJT employees 
of $3*53 was just over one percent greater than the |3*^ for ROJT 
employeas* Voucher OJT employees who made their own training arrange- 
ments were in better^^pay Ing work than were workers in WIN^arrangad 
''vouchered'' OJT jobs. The median hourly pay for the former group was 
$3.93; that for the letter was $3^06, or about $1,800 leis for a year 
of full-time work. As a consequence, the total cost to WIN of OJT for 
those who made their own training arrangements was higher than the 
total cost of the WlN-arranged OjTs by $^7^* or 28 percent. 

The largest influence on pay rate In both the vouchered and 
regular OJT programs was the trainee's sex-- the men In each program 
earned substantially more than th& women, by 70 cents or more an hour 
(or by nearly $1,500 for a year of full -time wnrk--Table 25), 



^^The median total cost to WIN for WIN-arranged ^'vouchered" OJT 
w.as $1,710; that or cl lent -arranged VOJT was %2i]Bk. 
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TABLE 25 

THE EFFECT OF SEX ON HOURLY EARNINGS IN OJT^ 





Is t imat^d 
Pay 

Voucher 


Mean 
Rate 


Hour 1 y 
R^gu lar 


All.....,....* 


......... S3. 53 




$3.^8 


Men 


....... 3^93 






Mandatory womgn. .... 


3.09 




3.00 


Volunteer Woni#n. .... 


3^02 




3,03 


^Control 1 !ng for 
Bizm, employer iize, and 


the effecti of education, race, 
training occupation. 


p agei 


, family 



Factors with secondary Influence on pay rates included age (but 
only among ROJT clients) and whether tha training was for a white collar 
occupation (though tbe relationship was opposite for the two OJT programs) 

Several iubgroupi of voucher clients were earning at hourly pay 
rates whieh were subitant la I ly different from those of their ROJT counter- 
parts (Appehdix Table V-8). Among those who were earning at relatively 
higher ratei were workers In very ^mall firms (+7 percent » or 23 cents 
ed hour) and white collar employees (+7 percent, or 31 cents). Older 
workers, on the other hand, were earning at comparatively lower rates, 
by 8 percent (or 32 centi an hour). 

Longer training periods and higher hourly pay rales among those 
in vouchered OJT combined to increase the cost of VOJT over that for 
regular OJT by ^5 percent, as described earlier. By comparison with 
regular OJT counterparts (Appendix Table V-9) » the costs for vouchered 
OJT were especially greater annong the most^educated (+19 percent, or 
$338) and workers in mlddle-itzed firms (+2^ percent, or $411), 
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U COMPLETION OF VaUCHERED TRAINING 



The latt variable with which theg report deals is the rate at 
which trainees left before completing their training* While voucher- 
regular differences in early terminaclsn rates were sHght, they favored 
the voucher group In each training program* 

I nslijut j ona 1 Tra i n I nfl 

For vouchered clients In Institutional trainingi the dropout 
rate^^ was barely lower than that for the regular traineei, by two 
percentage points (35 percent vs, 37 percent). Sex made leii difference 
In the dropout rate than legal itatus dld=-mandatory clients, whether 
male or female^ were more likely than volunteer women to drop out before 
they finished training. This Is In sharp contrast to the pattern for 
regular WIN institutional trainees, among whom the mandatory women 
dropped out leait often, while the men and the volunteer women dropped 
out considerably more often (and at nearly equal rates--Tab1e 26), 

TABLl 26 

THE EFFECTS OF SEX AND LEGAL STATUS ON DROPPING OUT 
OF INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 



Estimated Dropout Rate 
Voucher Regular 



All. . . 35 37 

Men. 39 ^« 

Mandatory women* ^7 22 

Volunteer women* . , , , , . ^ , , * . * 29 

^Controlling for the effects of education, race« age, family 
size, training occupation, training institution, and length of training. 



35 Unlike the QJT case, it is accurate to use the term "dropout 
here^-anly two vouchered institutional trainees were asked to eave 
by the school; two others left training early when their sch^l 
unexpectedly went out of business, but were issued second vouchers. 
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Ameng thoie In the voucher group, the clients with tht %%t 
education were more likely than those with more education to drop out 
bgforg flniihing tnining (ai had been the caie for the regular WIN 
trajpieei), nonwhl tei more than white students (not the eas^ for the 
regular group), younger (under 35 years) people, and those frofti the 
gmal lest fami 1 les.^^ 

The magnitude of the effect on the dropout rate of the 
(projected) length of tra njng is cornparable to that of the cMents' 
background character i it i £S , but the direction of the effect is opposite 
to that which might be expected. Those who made arrangements for the 
sho ^ tesj, training were more likely than otH^rs to drop out before 
finishing their training. 

Finally, clients preparing for white collar occupations were 
more nkely than those in blue collar training to drop out, whether 
they were in vouchered or regular WIN training*, 

Among the voucher trainees, Lhose who had received seif- 
assessment counseHng were less likely (31 percent) than those who had 
not (39 percent) to drop out of training* It Is here, among all the 
variables treated in' this report, that self-assessment counseUng had 
Its most noticeable effect, by reducing the dropout rate by eight 
percentage points. While Che effect Is not very large, and does not 
Siriously rival those of the length of training and of the training 
occupation, \t does make a detectable difference In the dropout rate* 

Vouchering had different effects on the dropout rates of different 
subgroyps of trainees (Appendjx Table V-10), Relative to the experience' 
in regular WIN Institutional training* vouchering reduced the dropout rate 
bciovv that for regular training for older trainees (-36) and people in 
larger famiUes (especially those with four or more dependentsi -23). 
Vouchering increased the relative dropout rate for the mandatory women . 
(+25), those with more than 12 years of education (+12), for people 25 through 
31+ ygprs old (+1^), nonwhites (+28), those from the smallest families 
(+25), and those In very short training courses (+24), 



Here, family size as such Is of Interest because it bears on the 
effects VQUCheping may have on offsetting the influence of the competing 
demands for time, energy, and attention represented by a larger nurnber of 
dependents . 

^^On the hypothesis that longer training periods increase the 
chances for problems to develop which may result In early termlnatjon of 
training* Of course, one set of potential problems, competing family 
fesponsi bi 1 i t les , Is controlled In the regression. 
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OJT 

The general rate at which people left OJT before the projecttid 
training was flni^h^^d was considerably higher than it wab far fnstitu^ 
tiohdl training* fer both vouchared and regular OJT groups. Among the 
VOJT trainees i though, It was slightly SfTialler--by five perQentage points-^ 
than it was among thos^ who had bggn in regular OJT (62 percent vs* 67 percent), 

Ong factor in the rate at which trainees lef' VOJT before 
finishing was whether WIN or the client made the training arrangements. 
Sfxty-four percent of Choie whose OJT was entirely arranged by WIN left 
training early; chose who madG their own arrangements were less iikely^^ 
57 percent-- to do so. 

Leaving vouehered OJT early was most likeiy among the most^ 
educated In the group, the youngest trainees, and those with the largest 
fafnilfes (Table 27). 

TABLE 27 

THE EFFECTS OF EDUCATION, AGE. AND FAMILY SIZE ON CeAVING OJT 
BEFORE FINISHING IT 



Es t Ima ted Ear 1 y 
Termination Rate^ 



Voucher 



Regu i ar 



All ... , . . . 

Fewer Chan 12 years education. 
12 years (including GEO) ^ . ^ 
More Chan 12 years ...... 

16-24 years old. ....... 

Z5»34. ............ 

35 years or older. ...... 

0*1 dependents 

2 dependents 

3 dependents > . 

k or more dependents . . , , . 



62 


67 


61 


70 


51 


62 


82 


77 


89 


62 


58 


63 


36 


83 


71 


53 


SO 


60 


56 


79 


82 


77 



^Controlling for the effects of ^bk, legal & tatus , ^race * training 
occupation^ employer size, hourly pay rate, and length of training. 
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In both vouchered and regular OJT groups, white collar employees 
left training early lesi often than blue collar workers. Unlike the 
cai6 for ROJT, in which the early leaving rate was iMghtly higher from 
Smaller than from larger f I rmS , the vouchered OJT clients employed In 
the smallest estabi ments were the ones who were 1 eas t likely to leave 
training early, (Table ZS) . 

TAlLi 28 



THE EFFECTS QF THI LENGTH OF TWiNlNG ON LEAVING 
OJT BEFORE FINISHING IT 




Es t imated 
Term i na t i on 


iarly 
Rate ^ 




Voucher 


Regu 1 a r 


All, 


62 


67 


Training was to last through 13 weeks, 
14-26 weeks. 
27-39 weeks. 

or more weeks 


82 
56 
kk 
72 


38 

71 

100 

97 



^Controlling for the effects of sex, legal status, eduQationt 
race, age, family size, training occupation, employer size, and hourly 
pay rate. 



The data for both vouchered and regular groups are consistent 
with the hypothesis that longer periods of training increase the chance 
for the development of competing problems to develop, either on or off 
the Job, In each program, those who were (initially) to be trairnd for 
40 or more weeks showed very high early termination rates (but so did 
the voucher people with very short--up to 13 weeks--trainlng contracts). 

Relative to the experience for regular WIN OJT (Appendix Table 
V-Il)i the greateit reductlor of the VOJT ear I y- leav ing rate occurred 
among the women (mandatory wr -n* ^34; volunteers: -21), older trainees 
(-kl) ^ thoie with larger, but not the largest, families (three dependents: 
-13) J employees of small firms (-21) » and those with relatively long 
projected training (especially training which was to last between 27 and 
33 waekss -56)* On the other hand» voucherfng increased the early 
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ttrminatlon rata (relativt to the RQJT experience) among the men (+7) 
nonwhites (+20), the youngest trainees (+27), those in the smaltest 
famlllef (+18), white collar employees (+11) » and people who were to 
be trained for no rriore than three monthi (+^^) . 
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J. A GENERAL SUf^RY OF SOME OF THE EFFECTS OF VOUCHiRING 
SKILL TRAINING IN WIN 



What foHows, in grt^atly sufriiia r i zed form, ii i review of some 
of the data preientad above. The subgroupi iingled out for cQmrTienC 
are thesm isolated according to the criteria established earlier as 
''especially'' affected by ihu voucher program. 

Relative to regular WIN I nst 1 tu t I oni 1 training. VQUChering ; 

• decreased the proportion preparing for white collar work, 
but [p ased It among 

- men 

- nonwh I tes 

• dtcreased th^ proportion in private training Institutions^ 
esptc I a I 1 y for 

^ mandatory wornen 

^ people with more than 12 years of edi^.;ation 
but I nc reased 1 1 among 

- voiunte#r women 

^ those with fewer than 12 years of education 
^ nonwh i tes 

" those who were 35 ©f' more years old 
■ I n creased the average length of training 
but reduced It for 

^ those with fewer than 12 years of educition 

• jngr^L^s^d the average total lu^l of training, especljlly for 

^ mandatory women 

- those with just 12 years of education, but not more 
" nonwh i tes 

^ those who were 35 or more years old 
^ people preparing for blue collar work 

but not _SQ_m_ug-b. 

- volunteer women 

^ people with less than or more than 12 years of education 

• decreased the dropout rate, especially for 

- those who were 35 or more years old 

^ people with small (but not the smallest) and the 
largest fami 1 les 
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but i nCfgastd It for 

^ mindatory woman 

- the most-educated 

- nonwhltei 

- people who were 25^3^ yeirs old 

- those with the imallest families 

those originally arfanglng for training which would 
last no more than 13 weeks 



Ralative to regular WIN OJT. voucher jng r 

• i nc reased the proportion in white collar JobSg especially for 

- those with more than 12 yean of education 
but decreajed It for 

- volunteer women 

- those with fewer than 12 years of education 

• dec reased the proportion working In firms with 26 or more 
workers 

but increaied It for 
^ volunteef wonien 

^ those who were 35 or more years old 
inc reased the proportion In firms with 5-25 workers, espoclally for 

- those who were 35 sj" more years old 
^ white collar workers 

but decreased It for 

- volunteer women 

- young workers less than 25 years old 

did not change the proportion In very small (1-5) flrmsj but 
I ne reased It for 

- young workers less than 25 years old 
and decreased ft for 

- those who were 35 or more years old 

- white collar workers 

• I nc reased the average length of training 

• 1 nereaj^ed the average hourly pay rate^ especially for 

- workeri In very sn^ 1! firms (1-5 employees) 
^ white collar workers 

but reduced it for 

- those 35 or more years old 
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• i ne reaped the average total cost of training^ 
but not SO muEh for 

^ those with more than 12 y##ri oi education 

- workers In mldd le-sl led firmi (6-Z5 employees) 

• dee reased the early term i nat i on ratSj especially for 

^ women, both mandatory and volunteer 

* thoie 35 or more yean old 

* people with large (but not the largeit) families 

- workeri in very small firmi (N5 employeei) 

- those for whom training originally wai to last for 

1^ Or more weeks 

but 1 ncreased It for 

- men 

^ nonwhites 

^ young workers less than 25 years old 

- those with the smallest families 

* white collar workers 

- those for whom training orfginally was to last for 

fewer than 13 weeks 
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A More General Look at Early 
TerminatiQn Ratei 

While Jirect comparfBonb bt^lween the voucher ed ins i i tut iono 1 and 
OJT groupi ara not valid* it m»ght be useful here to observe that theru 
are eertajn regularitlei In the early termination data which give sonie 
preliminary indication of how different subgroups of trainees fared in 
the voucher program, relative tu their regular WIN counterparts* 
To be sure, there are more^^and much be t t e r-- i nd I ca tors of relative 
success of indlviduali with vouchered training, Including labor force 
pa r t i ci pa t r on p unempl oyment , self^esteemp job and training sa t I i faet r on , 
occupational mobility, rates f pay, and lo forth* Theie poit ^ t ra I n i ng 
OutcofTies are being analyzed in detail in the report series described 
above, but lie outside the scope of this report. This description of 
re 1 at I ve reduct ion s in ea r 1 y t erm I nat i on rates Is I nc I uded because they 
are one Indication of program Qutcomes, 

Judging only from the data on leaving training before completion, 
it appeari tbnt vDlunteer women , older (35 or more years) people, those 
with larger families, and those who were in longer training programs 
derived th%^ most re la 1 1 ve benefit from participation in the voucher programs* 
Par 1 1 c i pa t i on had rej at j ve nega tive effects for peopl e with small fa mi lies, 
for nonwhites, and for those in the shortest training programs. It will 
be most interesting t^ observe patterns In the relative advantages and 
d 1 sadvintages of vouchering In termi of the longer^run outcomes of 
participation in the prograiTi* 
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AiOUT THE VOUCHER PROriRAM 

The WIN program is carrying out a ipecia? project which may 
Interest you* It will provide vocationa! training for WIN 
pi r 1 1 c I pan t i , |f you decide to Join the program^^Yog ^srt'fT be 
entitled to free yocatlonal trainmg, either In b vocattonal school 
or with an employer on the job. 

As a member of the voucher project, you will have several 
Special rights and responsibilities* You wIM have the right to 
choose the oceupitlon for which you will be trained, one which you 
feel is best suited to your own interests, abilities, and preferences. 
You will also choose the type of t ra i n i ng-^e i cher in a vocational 
school or on the Job with m employer (OJT) , w h I chever would be beit 
for you. Whichever kind of training you chooiej it will also be up 
to you to choose the school or employer, and make your own arrange- 
fronts for training. 

Limits on Vocational School Tralnjng 

There are a few limitations on vocational school tralningj 
Flrstg the training cannot last for longer than one year, and must 
prepare you for a job wKen you are finished* Second, the school must 
be located In the metroporitan area. 

Limits on OJT 

There are sonie limitations on choices for OJT^ 

1, The length of the training Is determined by local WIN 
policy; it could be as short as four weeks and 

as long as a ygar or more; 

2, The training must prepare you for a job when you are 
f i n I shed ; . 

3, The fr=a<'<^ifi^ Tmjst be with an employer In the metropoMtan 
a rea \ 



in 
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An OJT voucher requires special approval if it to be used 
for a job which pays very low wages i a Job which uiuilly 
has high turnover, a job which requires little or no 
training, or for a Job that requires a state licensing 
e5<imi na t i on ; 

5. An OJT voucher nay not be used with any employer who Is 

engaged in a strike or other labor dispute. 
In deciding about whether to join the voueher project, you 
shou Id cons i der t ^e dec I i I on s you will make , and whether yog want to 
mike them or would prefer to have them made by the WIN staff: 
a For what occupation do I wish to be trained? 
9 What method of training (vocational school or OJT) should 
I choose? 

• What school do I wish to attend, or what employer do I 
want to contact for OJT? 
You should also remember that It will be your reipons I b M I ty to arrange 
for your own training. You will have a reasonable time to make training 
a r rangefnen t s ^ 

AlEhoygh the members of the Voucher (Jnit staff are always 
available to help you think about your ptani, the final decisions wl M 
be yours . It will be up to you to Investigate and evaluate your choice 
of occupation, your choice of the method of training, and your choice 
of the school or employer* In making these choices , you may use 
whatever lources of information you want to. The Voucher Unit staff 
has some infornsation available, but you do not need to limit your 
I n f ornia t i on=ga t her i ng to that^^you might want to consult others who 
work in the occupation you are Interested in, for example, or check 
with students at various schools, or talk with positble employers before 
rniking your final decisions, 

Yqu will not be left entirely on your own unless you wish to 
be. In all of your thinking about occupationSi type of training and 
places for trainings your Voucher Unit counselor wl 1 1 be ready to 
help you think about these deeislons at any time. That person can help 
with special counseling, with 1 n f o rrr^a t ! on on occupations and the labor 
market, and on h^ to go about looking for training, 



^89^ 

Whether you want tu participate in the voucher program Is 
enclrtly up to you, if you do not fegl that you want to do so, you 
have the right to refuse this offer. If you decide not to participate, 
you. will be aisigned to another WIN activity which the staff feels is 
Suitable to your needs and wishes. 

If you are interested in joining the voucher prggranii or 
learning more ibout it* you should tell your WIN worker, who will 
arrange for you to talk with the Voucher Unit staff. 



\ 
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VOUCHER 

This dseument rs to certify that _ _ 

ii participating in i vQucher training progrim sponiored Dy the ImpiDyment 
Security Adm i ni s t ri t i on , Work Incentive Program, This may be institutional 
training or on^the^job training (OJT) , anH fT^y last for up to 
(0 JT w 1 1 I be SuD j t to t ra i n i ng Lime res I / i e t i ons based upon the occupa = 
t i on thii Individual ii ieleeting.) 

The voucher prog rani will p^y for t u i t i on » books i supplies, and 
other neceisary t ra i n i ng^re 1 ^ ted expenses for institutional training, 
Employeri will be reimbursed for the costs of training during the period 
that they are providing OJT, 

The voucher program places no limitations on the subject matter 
or field of study to be undertaken for institutional training^ ofher than 
to require that it ii in a field in which there li a reaionable expectation 
of employment after completion of the training. 

The program hai i-ome restriction! on OJT: 

I. Special approval is required for occupations which pay wages 
below the Federal minimum wage rate- 

.2, the starting hourly pay^ rate must be the wage prevailing in 
the occupation in question; 

3* employers who are not licensed to do busineii in the 

area, or whose employees are on strike or have been locked out 
are not eligible to provide OJT, 

The length of training and the tuition (for inititutional training) 
or tne starting hourly pay rate (for OJTj are to be negotiated between ithe 
school or employer and the voucher recipient . AM agreementi will be ~ 
reviewed by the voucher program itaff, but will not be renegotiated except 
by the voucrjer recipient, 

if you are mtereited in providing training for the pgrion named 
above, please cofnplete and sign the relevant Preliminary Agreement. 

If you have any questions at all please feel free to call . 



This voucher Is valid until 



Date 



Superv i sor 
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PRELIMINARY AGREEHlNT TO PROVIDE ON-THE-JOB TWINING 

Subject Co Che cgncluslen of a contr^cE with the Employment 

SecuriCy Admi n i s t ra C Ion » Work Incaritivg Program, tfiiS employer agreei 

to hire and to provide on^CRe^job 

pa r t ! c i pa n P 
training is deicrlhed bel^. 



OccupaC lon^ 



Deierlptlon of job 
to be performed; 



Dace Chat training will start: 
Total weeks of training: 
Starting hourly pay rite: 



Name of Employer Authorized signatyre 



Address Title 



Telephone Date 



AFTER IT jS SIGNED, THE ORIGINAL OF THIS AGREiMENT IS TO BE RETURNED 
TO THE EMPLOyHENT SECURITY ADH i N I STRAT I ON, WORK iNCiNTIVi PROGWH, BY 
THi VOUCHER RECIPIENT, A COPY OF THE AGREEMENT IS TO BE RiTAINiD BY 
THE EMPLOYER, 
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PRELIHINAkY AGREEMENT TO PROVIDE I NST l TUT ! ON. L TRAtNINy 



Subject to the eonciuilQn of a contract with the Employment 
Security Administration, Work jncentiva Program, t=ils training Inititutlon 



agrees to provide 



with voca t i ona ] 



pa r t i c I po n t 



training as described b^lpw. 



Occupa t i on; 



Date that training will start: 
Total weeks of training; 



(NOTE: Hay not exceed w^eks) 

Total hours of instruction! 
Tra In i ng cos i%: 

Tuition i 

Books i suppiies 

Other costs (SPECIFY) S 



Training Institution 



Author I led s i gna tu re 



Address 



Title 



Te I ephohe 



Date 



AFTER IT IS SIGNED, THE ORIGINAL OF THIS AGREEHENT IS TO BE RETURNEO 
TO THE EMPLOYMENT SiCURlTY ADMINISTRATION, WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM, 
BY THE VOUCHER RECIPIENT. A COPY OF THE AGREEMENT I S TO BE RETAINED 
BY THE TRAINING INSTITUTION. 
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SAMPLE PAGES FROM THE TWO TYiPS OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
LISTINGS USID IN THE PORTLAND FIELD TESTS 
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OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING IN PORTLAND AREA SCHOOLS 



TABLE OF CONTENTS 



QcEupa t f on Page 

BUSINESS ADHlNiSTRATlON 

Business Administration ^ ^ ...... , 1 

Middle Hsnigement 2 

industrial Ed?c|ng, 2 

Office HanagOment ^ 2 



SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

Seeretarial Science 3 

Medical Secretary 3 

Legal Secretary ^ * ^ 

Insurance Secretary ^ 

Court Reporting 5 

CLERICAL 

RecepEisniit - PBK. 5 

Typing ^nd Shortlandi ^ . ^ i < ^ ^ ^ , ^ 5 

Stenographic. 6 

Clerical Accounting 6 

Business and Office Skills. ^ 6 

Builness Hachine Operation, 7 

General Office, ^ ^ * ^ 7 

C i erk-Typ i S t . ^ ... * 7 

ACCOUNTING AND BOOKKEEPING 

Accounting. ... ^ * . » . 8 

Bookkeeping ^ ^ ^ ^ 8 

Accounting and General Business ^ ..... * 9 

HIRCHANOISING, SALES OCCUPATIONS 

herchand i i ing 9 

Fj^hlon Merchand i i i ng and Retaiiing 9 

Sa 1 esniinsh i p . ^ ^ , ^ ... * ^ 10 
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OCCUPATIONS AND PORTLAND AREA SCHOOLS 
WHICH OFFER TRAINING IN EACH 



BUSINESS ADMINISTMTION 



Bus I ness Adm m i s t ra 1 1 sn 

Clackimas ConrTiunicy College 

If600 South Mslalla, Oregon City 970^+5 

656-2631 

Hc^ Hood Communlry College 

26000 S.i. Stark Street, Gresham 37030 

666-1561 

Northwestern College of Business 
1950, S.W. 6th Avenue. Portland 97201 
22i+-6^l0 

Pacific Buiinass CoMege 
Education Center 

1019 S.W. loth Avenue, Portland 97205 
228-63^5 

Portland Conimynity College 

12000 W. ^t9th Avenue s Portland 9/219 

244-6111 

Western Business College 

505 S.W. Sixth, Portland 97204 

222-3225 
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Ht dd 1 e na gemtnt 

Frinklin Inititute of Salss, Inc^ 

UOi S.W. Washington Street, portlind 97205 

227- 2603 

John Robert Powers .School 

203 S.W. 9th Avanua, Portland 97205 

Ht* Hood Comniunicy College 

26000 S. St^rk Street, Gresham 97030 

666-1561 

Paeific Business College 

Education Center 

1019 S.W. 10th, Portland 97205 

228- 63^5 

Portland Community College 

12000 S,W. ^*9th Avenue^ Portland 97219 

2^i+-6n 1 



I ndut t r ia 1 Ed 1 1 1 nq 

Ht , Hood Community College 

26000 S.i. Stark Street, Greiham 97030 

666-1561 



0 f F i c e Ha na g eme n t 

Beaverton Business College 

10835 S.W. Canyon Road, Beaverton 97005 

6M4=6SOO 

Franklin Institute of Sales, Inc^ 

1101 S,W. Waihingion Street, Portland 97205 

227-2608 



SECRiTARfAL rWlNlNG 



Secretarial Sclenee 

ieaverton Builneii College 

10835 S.W, Canyon Road, Braver ton 97005 

C\ackBnm% CommunI ty Col lege 

19600 South Holaila, Oregon City 970^5 

656-2631 

Mt, Hood Community Col lege 

26000 S,E. Stark Street, Greiham 97030 

666-1561 

Northweitern College of Business 
I9S0 S,W. 6th Avenue. Portland 97201 
22U^6^+10 

PaGrflc Suilneis College 
Education Center 

lOli S.W, 10th Avenue. Portland 97205 
228-63^5 

Portland Community College 

12000 S.W. 49th Avenue, Portlmd 97219 

24*^*-6l 1 I 

Western Busmeis College 

505 S.w. 6th. Portland 97204 

222-3225 



Hadlcil Secretary 

Beaverton Buslneis College 

19835 S.W, Canyon Road, Beaverton 97005 

sMt^esoo 

Clackarnai Community College 

I96OO South Moialli. Oregon City 97045 

656-263] 

Mt, Hood Community College 

26000 S. i. Stark Street, Gresham 97030 

666-1561 
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NorEhweitern Csllege sf Buiineii 
1950 S,W, 6th Avenue. Portlind 97201 

Pieific Suiineis CDlIege 
Education Center 

1019 S.W. lOth Avenue. Portland 97205 
228-63^5 

Psrtland Ceflirfujn i t y College 

"12000 S.W, ^9th Avenue, Portle^i ' 97Z!9 

2^^-61 I I 



Legal Sgcretary 

ieav#rtOn Businesi Col legs 

10835 S.W, Canyon Road. Beaverton 97005 

644-6500 

ClaGkamai Corrmurti ty Col Itge 

19600 Souch Molal la , Oregon City 57045 

656-263 1 

MC, Hood Community College 

26000 S,E. Stark Strgtt* Grasham 97030 

666»I56I 

Northweitern Collage of BusFnesi 
.1950 S.W. 6th Avenue. Portland 97201 
244-6410 

Pacific Bui I neii College 
Educat Ion Center 

1019 S,W, 10th Avenue. Portland 97205 
228-6345 

Portland Community College 

12000 S.W. 49th Avenue, Portlind 97219 

244-61 M 



I nsu ranee Seereta ry 

Audio Educationil Entefprises. Inc. 
119 S.W. Park Avenue. Portland 9;205 
222'367^ 

Real Estate School of Oregon 

904 S.W. Main Street. Portland 97205 

222-^71 12 
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SCHOOLS IN THE PORTLAND ARIA AND THE 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING THIY OFFER 



Advertising Art School 

^20 S, W, Washington Street, Por 'and 9720k 



223-5304 



CQmmerc i a I art 



BJ 's Keypunch School 

4707 S, E, Belmont, Portland 97215 

238-0865 

key punch 



Ba^i is£ I nit f tute 

923 W. Taylor Street, Portland 97205 



arch 1 tecCurg 
Si lei 



Beiu-Honde Col lege of Beauty 

821 S. W. Itch Avenue, "Portland 97205 

226-7355 

cosmeto I ogy 



Beavercon Buslneis College 

1083s S. W, Canyon Road, Beaverton 97O0S 

644-6500 

accounting and general buiineas medical seertLary 

bookkeeprng office management 

bus Inesi rnachrne operation receptionist 
clerk typiit Stenographic 
legal secretary 



228-6528 





Bryman School 

520 S. W. Hall Street. Portland 97201 
222-3801 

secretary 

medical office aiiistant^ 

dental asslitant 

nursing or medlcel assiitant 



Career Trendi 

726 S, Grand Avenue, Portland 97214 
23^*^0258 

builnesi machine operation PBX switchboard 

key punch bartending 
iuper market checker wig styling 

Caryl idel ine FFniShing and Model fng School 
1969 N. E. 42nd Avenue, Portland 97213 

inter ior d©i ign 
ie 1 f ^ improvement 
mode ling 

Century 21 Real Estate Academy 

5201 S, W, Westgate Drive, Portland 97221 

297-1381 

real estate. 



Clackamas College (North) of Hair Deitgn 
846 E. 32nd Avenue. Milwaukee 97222 
659-2834 

cosmetology 




Clickamai Cdmniunlty Collegt 

igSOO louth Molalla, Oragon City 970^5 

656-263 1 



agr ieul tur@ 

ornamental hort icul ture 
landscapa architecture 
accounting 

autematlve parts sales 
bus f ness adml n i i trat Ion 
buslnesi education 
Faihion merchandising and 

petal 1 ing 
oler teal account ing 
cler leal technology 
key punch 
merchand I s I ng 
legal secretary 
medical office assistant 
medical secretary 
secretapial science 
law enforcement 
water quality and sanitation 
forestry 

educational aide 
appi led des ign 
video technology 
automotive service stacion 



graphic art 
general arts 
t.V. broadcasting 
speech 

child care service 

art aducat ion 

electron Ics engineer 1 ng 

technology 
automotive machanlci 
body and fender 
civil drafting technolog 
fluid pQwer^^eclino 1 ogy 
Indus tr lal mechan i cs 
machine tool 
wa 1 d i ng 

nursing or medical 

ass istant 
med ical technology 
nurs ing 

pr act Ical nurs Ing 
appi led dai ign 



Col lege of Beauty 
3925 N. i. Hancock. 
282-0981 



Portland 97212 



CQimstoJogy 



Commercial Drivers Training 

2416 North Marine Drive, Portland 97217 

285-75^2 

truck dr iv ing 

driver pick=up delivery 

driver transport operations 
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ONE FORM OF ApM IN 1 ST^T I VE INTiGRATION OF REGULAR WIN 
AND VOUCHift OPI^TIONS 
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ILLUSTRATION OF ONf FORM OF ADM j NISTRATI Vf INTEGRATION 
OF ftlGULAR WIN OPiRATlONI WITH THOSE QF A VOUCHER UNIT 



All AFDC recipients regUtertd by WIN will be given an Initial 
general dascrlptlori of the voucher progranij as a new option available 
to WIN clients. This description wM I form part of a more general 
explanation of the regular WIN program, 

A case file should be started for each recipient by intake 
staff, which notes -the data and particulars of the Initial orientation. 



Clients who are interested In exploring further the possibil!- 
ties of joining the voucher project (and for whom certification has been 
requested from SAU) will be scheduled for a more detailed ipeclal 
Orientation to the program. The Intake staff will establish an 
appointment for this orientation by calling the Voucher Unit to reserve 
a place in the next available scheduled group orientation session. 



Following the Special Orientatloni each registrant will be 
given three days In which to decide whether to participate in the 
voucher program; , , . 

Three days after each orientation seislon. copies of the appointment 
list will be forwarded to WIN Intake identifying the status of each 
registrant* 

1. Attended orientation, decided to become a participant^ 

I. Attended orientation, decided to participate In the regular 
WIN program Instead; 

3# Did not attend orientation. 



The Voucher Unit will request from WIN intake and WIN SAU the 
case files of each registrant who has decided to Join the voucher 
program. 

The case files will be transferred daily via interdepartmental 

ma i 1 . 



If a recipient Has not made arrangements for training by the 
end of the specified decis lon^making and training search period, s/he 
will be reassigned to regular WIN Intake and will be allowed to develop 
and pursue a new EmployabI 1 1 ty Plan just as Is any new WIN registrant, 



APPfNDlK V 



FULL RiGREiSION RESULTS ON INFLUINCES 
ON THE VAR!ASLIS UNDER STUDY, AND DATA 
ON CHANGES DUE TO VOUCHER ING 




iach estimate of effect In the following tablai Is controlled 
for the affects of all other variables shown in the table or 
noted in Its footnote. - 

Underscored change values are these which lie outside the range 
specified in the table footnocep and are taken as Indicative of 
"especially" large positive and negative effects of voucher ing. 
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TABLE V'l 

INFLUENCES ON THE PR&PORTrONf OF THOSE fN INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 
PREPARING FOR WHITE COLLAR OCCUPATIONS 
AND CHANGES DUE TO VOUCHER I NG 



Eitlmated Proportion jn White 
Col lir Training- 





Vouchered 


Regu !a r 


Change Due to 




Tra i ni ng 


Tra In 1 nf 


Voucher 1 ng^ 


Ovefall .... 


69% 


7^% 


- 5 




37 


27 


+ 10 


Mandatofy women ^ .#><>>->>> ^ 


73 


75 


- 2 


Volunteer wornen 


80 


90 


-10 


Fewer than 12 years education . * - . * 


67 


72 


- 5 


12 years (including GED) . 


70 


77 


= 7 


More than 12 yeirSs . 


68 


68 


no change 




67 


75 


- 8 




80 


65 


+ 11 






68 


- k 


25-3^ years old 


70 


7^ 


- k 


35 ye^rs or older * 


7^ 


79 


- 5 


Had a white collar occupatfon in mind ^ 


87 


88 


- 1 


Had a blue collar occupation in mind. . 


37 


51 




Had no occupatfon in mfnd , * ^ * . * . 


85 


79 


+ 6 



These, estimatas are also controlled for faniMy siie. 

^"Especially" large effeeti of vouchering are those lying outside the 
-15 ^nd +5 range. 
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TABLi V-2 

INPLUINCES ON THE PROPORTION OF THOSI IN WHITE COLLAR OJT WORK, 
AND CHANGES DUE TO VOUCHfRINO 



Estlff^cad Proporclor In White 
Col lar OJTi* 





Vouchered 


Regular 


Change Due to 




OJT 


OJT 


Voucher Ingi^ 


Overall 


40% 


23% 


+ 17 




27 


6 


+21 


Mandatory wom^n .^.^^^ 


62 


48 


+14 


Voluntsar women 


h% 


62 


"17 


Fewer than 12 yeafi education 


23 


28 


^ 


12 years (Inotydlng GID) . « ^ « . . , ^ 


38 


18 


+20 


More than 12 years. ^ ^ 


62 


28 


+J4 


White 


40 


22 


+ 18 


Nonwh fte*,,.....,*.,,,,^ 


43 


31 


+ 12 


l6-*2U years old 


47 


28 


+ 19 


25^3^ yean old . , , . , ^ , , , , ^ , 


38 


20 


^18 


35 years or older ^ 


35 


20 


+ 15 


Last Job wa^ white collar ....... 


57 


40 


+ 17 


Last Job was blue collar. ....... 


28 


20 


+ 8 


No work history 


c 


22 


c 



'^Thase estimates are also control lad for fmmWf size. 



°*'Eipec|al ly" large eFfecCi of voucherlng are those lying outside the 
+7 to +27 range, 

^Not reliables only one voucher parion In this category. 
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TABLE V-3 

INFLUiNCIS ON THE PROPORTION OF THOSi IN PRIVATE TRAINING INSTITUTIONS, 
AND CHANGES DUi TO VOUCHERING 



iitimated Proportion In Privata Schooli^ 





Vouchared 
Tra Ining 


Ragu lar 
Tra in ing 


Change Due tQ,i 
Voucher ingb - 


Ovaral I * , , . , 


55% 


61% 


- 6 


Mtn 

^tendatory women 

VolunEear women ^ 


44 
40 

65 


^0 
88 
56 


+ 4 
-48 


Fewer £han 12 years edycatton. * , . * 
12 yean (Ineludlng GEP)« 
Mora than 12 years* 


82 

55 ^ 
20 


^9 
68 
55 


m 

-13 


White p p . , * p p , , ^ 

Nonwhite. 


50 
83 


SB 
76 




16-24 yaars old . . p . . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

15-34 yaars old . 

35 years or elder . p p p p 


60 
^7 
69 


72 
63 
46 


-16 

iU 


White collar training , , , . . , p , ^ 
Slue collar trafning* p p p * . . . * , 


49 


53 
80 


- 4 
-11 



These eitimatas are e so controllad for family slzm, 

^"fspecia 1 ly" large affacti of vouchering are those lying eutside the 
=16 to +4 range. 



mmm on the firh^izi DiiTRiBUTioN 8f ojt EfiPLoyiiii anb chansei oyi to mmM 



Effiplflyer Slis 





Voychirid OJT 


Regular 6JT 


Chinie Due to yauehiring 


1-5 


- 


26+ 


1-5 k25 26+ 






26+^ 


Ovirall > < . > > i . . i 

UTwl yll{Ciiiis#iCiil>l1 


m 


Jos 




3ltl 


n 


321 




i k 

1 T 


- 4 


fiifififilfilfiiii 


35 


3^* 


28 


36 


2? 
46 


37 


■ 1 


+ 9 


■9 


Handitory mmfi ^ i , i 


37 




28 


31 


2^ 


+ 6 


-6 


+ 3 


ValyntilP wDDiin ,,,,,, i 


28 


^7 


27 


n 


56 


20 


' 1 


•J. 


il 


Fewir than 11 years etotionp , , , 




32 


24 


37 


35 


27 


+ 7 




-3 


12 ytifi (Including 0!D). i i . . . , . 


22 


hi 


32 


26 


39 


39 




+ 8 


■ 7 


Hore than 12 years, i . i i 


^9 




24 


53 


13 


22 


-4 


+12 


+ 2 


Uhlte 1 i . i i i i i i ■ ■ i 1 ■ i f i 


3S 


37 


2? 


36 


34 


30 


no changi 


+ 3 




NDnwhitiV'. 1 1 . . i 1 1 . i i i > « 1 


22 


kl 


3§ 


17 


43 


43 


+ 4 


^ 1 


.4 


IMii yiari old , i . , i 


51 


35- 


16 


28 


49 


24 


M 


-14 


^8 


ZH^ yiifs old p .... . 


3? 




25 


37 


27 


35 


m change 


+!} 


■10 


3S yiifi or oldir , i i i ^ i 


It 


38 


« 


38 


21 


40 


it" 




ill 


Hhiti eollir training , 


32 


38 


27 


4§ 


17 


41 


^13 


+21 


.14 


Blyi collir training, . . i ^ . i i * , 




3B 


29 


31 


39 


29 


;5 




no change 



Thill iitlfDiUi iri alio £pntrqllid for fimliy ilie, 

"''Espidally'* large iffecEi of vouchifing ire thoii lying sutildi the -10 to +10 fin|Si 
l/iluil sytiide the -6 te +1^ ringi in i"iipieially-' large* 
l/iluii Qutiide tk -14 to 4 fingt areitakin ai lifp, 

i 
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TABLE V»S 

INFLUiNCES ON THl LENGTH OF INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING. 
AND CHANGES DUE TO VOUCHER I NG 



Estimated Mean Weeks of Training^ 







Vouche red 
Tra I n i ng 


Regu 1 a r 
Tra I n1 ng 


Change Due to 
Voucher Ingb 






3^ weeks 


2k weeks 


+ 10 


Hen . • ^ . . • « ^ . . ^ . « * ^ . 




31 


Ik 


+ 7 


Mandatory women 




35 


17 


+ 18 


Voiuntear wom^n . . « . * ^ # . . # 




35 


27 


+ 8 


Fewer than 11 years education* , , 




%k 


27 


Z-L 


12 years (rncludlng GED) . * * * . . 




35 


22 


+13 


More than 12 years, 




kQ 


29 


+ 1 1 


White . 




3^ 


Ik 


+10 






35 


22 


+13 


l6-2i* years old . 




31 


23 


+ 8 


25-3^ years old 




37 


23 


+ 14 


35 years or older ********* 




30 


26 


+ k 


Whita collar training , * * * . , , , 




35 


23 


+ 12 


Blue collar tramrng. . . , . * * * 




32 


25 


+ 7 


Private school* **.,,,.,**. 




32 


23 


+ 9 


Public school **,,..*,***. 




36 


25 


+ 1 1 



'These BStimates are also concrQllsd for family B\zm, 



"Especial ly" large effects of vouchering are those lying outside the 
0 to +20 range* 



1 .9 



iNFLUENCil ON 


THi LENGTH OF 0 JT , AND 


CHANGES 






DUi TO VOUCHERING 










Est Im^ ted 


Mean Weeks 


of Training^ 




Vouchered j 


i 

Regu 1 a r 


Change . Due to 




Tri i n i ng 


Tra 1 ni ng 


Voucher Ing^ 




, , . 31 


weeks 


22 weeks 




Hen 


... 36 




22 






, , . 27 




22 


+ 5 




... 24 






+ 2 


Fewer than 12 ysars education^ * 


... 34 




23 


+ 12 


11 yaari (fnsluding GEO) « ^ « ^ ^ 


... 28 




20 


+ 8 


More than 12 years* 


... 35 




25 


+ 10 


White ............. . 


... 30 




22 


+ 8 


Nonwhica. 


... 35 




25 


+ 10 


16-^2^ yaars old * , ^ , ^ , * ^ ^ 


... 32 




19 


+ 13 


25-3^ years old ........ . 


. , . 30 




24 


+ 6 


35 years or elder 


... 31 




23 


+ 8 


Enipioyer size = 1-5"* 


... 30 




25 


+ 5 


impioyer siie ^ -^-PS- 


... 31 




24 


+ 7 




... 34 




18 


+16 




... 31 




22 


+ 9 


Due col la r Job ^ « * ^ . « « * . 


... 31 




21 


+10 


^Thase estimate& ^ also 


cor¥trolley for family 


s lie. 





"ispecially" large t ^ects of vouchering are those lying outside the 
-1 to +19 range. 



TABLE /-7 



INFLUENCES ON THI TOTAL COST OF INSTiTUTlONAL TRAINI^^j, 
AND CHANCES DUi TO VOUCHER! NG 



Eitimated Mean Total Cost 
of Training^ 







Vouchered 
Tra 1 n 1 ng 


Regular 
Tra 1 n ! ng 


Change Due to 
Voucher I ngb 


Overall , ....... . 




$1,007 


i 559 


+ po% 


Hen 

Handacory women .......... 

Volunteer woman 




1,351 

990 
877 


732 
286 
623 


+ as 

+246 

* 4r 


Fewer than 11 years' education. . . 
More than 12 years ^ 




977 
999 
1,074 


637 

!^ 487 
^ 703 


+ 105 

+ 5? 


Wh ! te i p 
Nonwhite. 




1,023 
919 


190 


+ 170 


25-34 yaari ol d . . p . . . ^ . . . 
35 years or older ..... ^ .. . 




940 
1,052 
1 ,002 


SSI 
616 
466 


+ 71 
+ 71 
+L1S 


White collar training . . . . . . . . 

ilue collar training. ^ . . . . . . . 




MOO 

790 


670 
287 


+ 64 
+ 175 


Private school. . ^ ........ . 

Pubne school 




1 1^53 
425 


784 
215 


+ 85 
+ 98 



^These estimates are also controlled For family size and for length 
of trainingi 



b^'Espec fa 1 ly" large affects of voucherlng are those lying outside the 
range of +60 percent to +100 percent of the eoits for regular Intt 1 tutlonal 
t ra I n Ing. 
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TASLE V-8 



iNFLUiNCES ON HOURLY PAY RATiS FOR OJT, 
AND CHANGES DUf TO VOUCHiRlNG 



Eitimated Hean Hourly Pay Rate 



p:- - ■ - 




Vouchered 
OJT 


Regular 
OJT 


Change Due to 
Voucher mg^ 




Overa 1 1 ^ ^ 


. . . $3.53 


$3,48 


+ 1% 




Men • . . , , 

Mandatory women ^ . , 
Voigntaer women 


^ ^ ^ 3.93 
. . * 3.09 
. . . 3,02 


3,00 
3.03 


+ 5 
+ 3 
no ehange 




Fewer than 12 years education, , 
12 years (Including GID) , * . , , 
More than 12 years, 


, . , 3.38 
, . . 3.^6 
. . 3.53 


3,i*l 
3.34 ' 


- 3 
+ I 
+ 6 




White ^ ^ 

Nonwh I te * , * 


. . . 3.56 
. ^ . 3.37 


3.48 
3.45 


+ 2 
- 2 




16-2^ years old 

21-3^ years old , . , 

35 years or older , 


... 3.38 
. . . 3.61 
. . 3.52 


3.28 
3.49 
3.84 


+ 3 
- 8 




Employer size ^ US , * . ^ ^ ^ , 

Employer size ^ 6^25 , 

Employer size ^ 26+ , , , , ^ . . 


. • . 3.65 
^ . . 3,35 
. , . 3.62 


3-42 
3.28 
3.69 


- 2 




Whi te col lar job, ^ 

Blue collar Job 


^ ^ . 3*69 
. . . 


3.38 
3.51 


±J 
- 3 




^These aitlmatei are also 


control led for fam! ly 


s Ize. 





^"Especially'* large effects of youchering are those falling outside the 
range of -4 percent and +6 percent. 
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TABLI V-9 

INFLUiNCES ON THE TOTAL COST OF OJT, 
AND CHANGES DUI TO VOUCHER! NG 



Esthmted Mean Total CoiL 
of Training^ 







Voucherad 
OJT 


Regu lar 
OJT 


Change Due to 
Voueher 1 ngb 


Overal i ..... * 




$2,239 


% I iS4S 


+45% 


H#n . p . ^ . « ^ ^ 
Mandi^ory wonien . ^ 
Volunteer women , . 




2.565 
1 ,722 
2,0|S 


1,634 
1 ,322 
1,515 


*57 
+30 
+35 


Fewer than 12 years 
12 years {including 
Hore than 12 years^ 


adueat Ion, , p . « 
GED). ..... t . 


2,291 
2»255 
2,155 


1 .618 
1 ,407 
1 ,817 


+41 
+€0 

m 


Whlce , . 

Nonwhite. . ^ * . . 




2,248 
2,41 1 


1,539 
1 ,606 


+46 
+50 


|6-2*t years old . ^ 
25-34 years old * . 
35 years or older * 




2,050 
2,274 
2,400 


1 ,479 
1 .578 
1 ,602 


+39 
+44 
+50 


Employer size ^ 1-5 
Employer size = 6-25 
Employer size - 26+ 




2,404 

2.094 
2,222 


1 ,S40 
1 ,683 
1,438 


+56 
+24 
+55 


ilue col lar job * * 




2.435 
2 J08 


1 ,521 
1,538 


+60 
+37 



^These estimates are also controlled for family size and for length 
of training, 

b"Eipec1ally" large effects of vouc!,. i ?n£^ those outside the range of 
+25 percent and +65 percent of the costs for rt_:yL^> uJJ .-. 
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TASLE V-IO 



iNFLUiNCES ON THI DROPOUT RATE FROH INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING, 
AND CHANGES DUE TO VOUCHER I NG 





Estimated DropouC Rate 




Vouchered 
Tra ! n 1 ng 


Regular 
Tra 1 nl ng 


Change Due to 
Voucher in|^- 




35% 


37% 


- 2 


Man , , . . . p . - ^ - * ' * * ' ■ 
Handatory woman « . . ^ . ^ ^ < - • 
Voluncaer wotiian . ^ , * ^ * * * - ^ 


. . 39 
. * ^7 
, , 29 


kB 
22 
k] 


- 9 
+25 
-12 


!2 years (Inciudfng Gf D) . * * , * . 
Here than 12 yaaFs. 


50 

* * 29 

* * 37 


Si 

J** 

25 


- 1 
. 3 

+ 12 


White ^ ^ * 
Nonwhlta* 


. . 33 
. , SO 


39 
22 


- 6 
+28 


25-3^ years old . - * » 
35 years or older , , * ^ 


36 

! \ 7 


k% 
30 
^3 


- 7 


0-1 dependents* 

2 dependents* 

3 dependents, ^ * • * * 
k or mora dapandents* 


. . ^8 
, . 25 
, . 29 
* . 3i# 


23 

^♦1 
k] 

57 


--23 


Training up to 13 weeks 
14-2S weeks ^ - * - 
27-39 weeks . , * . * ^ # * • * » ^ 
kO weeks or more* p * - 


. . 57 
. . 25 
. . 36 
. . 29 


33 
37 
US 
35 


+2i* 

- 9 

- 6 


White collar training * * , , « - < 


. . 2^+ 


39 
31 


+ I 
" 7 


Public school 

Private school ^ , * * • 


* . 37 
, * 33 


33 
39 


+ k 
- 6 


^'•ispecrally" large effects 


of voucher Ing are 


thosa outside the ^12 to 



+8 range. 
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TABLE V^M 



INFLUENCES ON THE RATE OF EARLY TERMINATIONS OF OJT 
AND CHANGES DUE TO VOUCHERING 



Ove ra I ! 





Est I ml tad PfopQrt ion 


Leaving OJT 




Beforg Compiat 


[ng It^ 




Voueharad Regular 


Change Due to 




OJT OJT 


Voucharlng^ 



62% 



67% 



- S 



Man , , , , 

Mandatory woman 1 , 
Voluntaar women * * * . ^ ^ . , 

Fawar than 12 y^ars adueatlon, 
12 years (mclydlng Gf D) , , ^ 
More than 12 years 

White , 
Nonwhlte* , * . . 



16-24 years old . 
25-34 years old , 
35 years or older 



0-1 dependents. . , . * 

2 dependents* . * . . . 

3 dependents* . * * . * 

4 or more dependents* . 

Employer size = 1-5 * . 
Employer size - 6-2S* , 
imp i oyer size - 26+ ^ . 

Wh j te go! lar job* * . 
Blue col 1^ job * , , 

Training up to 13 weeks 
14-26 weeks *.=,.* 
27-39 weeks ,**,*.' 
40 or more weeks* , * . 



67 


60 


SI 


85 


64 


85 


SI 


70 


51 


62 


82 


77 


61 


68 


64 


44 


89 


62 


58 


63 


36 


83 


71 


53 


50 


60 


56 


79 


82 


77 


55 


76 


63 


76 


69 


68 


52 


41 


69 


74 


82 


38 


56 


72 


44 


100 


72 


97 



^These estimates are also cont 



+ 7 

=2iL 
-21 

= 9 
-1 1 
+ 5 

- 7 

HI 

-- 5 
-47 

+18 

-10 
+ 5 
-21 

+ r 

ill 
- 5 

+44 

31 

-25 



-15 to +5 



b^'lspeeial iy'' large effects of 



rolled for hourly pay rates* 
vouchering are those outside the range of 



1 2d 



